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SKETCHES FROM BRITISH HISTORY. 


BY W. JOS. WALTER, *“‘ AUTHOR OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR THOMAS MORE,” &c. 
No. I. 


WOLSEY IN HIS GREATNESS.—WOLSEY IN HIS FALL. 


THOUSAND lights blazed in the halls ; nounced the approach of a splendid barge. 
of York house, and brought into full dis- ) «‘ The cardinal desired his lord chamberlain to 
play the figures that animated the gorgeous ( look what this might mean, as though he knew 
tapestry with which its walls were bedecked. nothing of the matter. Looking out of the 
It was a festive occasion ; an evening banquet / windows upon the Thames, he announced 
was given to king Henry and his court by the ) that some noblemen and strangers had arrived, 
lord cardinal of York. A contemporary thus ) ambassadors from some foreign prince. ‘As 
describes the scene: “At the time of the you speak French,’ said the cardinal, «I shall 
king’s repair to the palace of the cardinal, desire you to go down to the hall, receive and 
there were wanting no preparations or goodly ( conduct them thither, where they shall see us, 
furniture, with viands of the finest sort, all ) and all these noble personages, setting merrily 
that money or friendship could provide. All (at our banquet; and we will invite them to 
such pleasures were there devised for the ) sit down with us and partake of our fare and 
king’s comfort and entertainment, as art could pastimes. Then entered a mask, accompa- 
invent, or man’s wit imagine. The banquet ‘ nied by a dozen others, all in garments of fine 
was set forth with masks and mummeries, in ) cloth of gold and crimson satin, with cups of 
so gorgeous a sort, that it was heaven to be- ( the same and feathers waving. At their en- 
hold. There wanted no dames or damsels\ trance they went two and two directly to 
meet to dance with the maskers, or to garnish ( where the cardinal sat, and saluted him very 
the place. There too was all kind of music} reverently. The chamberlain spoke: ‘Sir, 
and harmony, set forth with excellent voices? forasmuch as these are strangers, and can 
both of men and children.” speak no English, they have desired me to de- 
Under a canopy of state of more than regal ) clare to your grace thus :—Having heard of 
splendor, and elated at the scene before him, ( your grand banquet where was assembled 
as one who glories in the thing of his own) such a number of excellent fair dames, they 
creation, sat Wolsey, arrayed in purple, and ( could do no less than repair hither to view 
awaiting in anxious expectation the arrival of) their incomparable beauty, and then dance 
his royal guest. A discharge of cannon an- ( with them, and make their acquaintance. The 
Vor. I.—No. 11. 3T 
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cardinal answered that he was most happy 
they should do so. Then the maskers saluted 
all the dames as they sat, and then opening a 
cup full of gold, they sat diverse prices to cast 
at. Thus surveying all the fair dames, to 
some they lost, and from some they won. 
This done, they returned to the cardinal, pour- 
ing out all the gold in the cup, which was 
about two hundred crowns. ‘At ye all!’ 
cried the cardinal, and so cast the dice, and won 
it all at a cast; whereat great joy was made. 
Then said the cardinal to my lord chamber- 
lain: ‘I pray you show them that methinks 
there should be among this group a certain 
noble person, more worthy in honor to oc- 
cupy this place than I; to whom, if I knew 
him, I would most gladly surrender my seat, 
according to my duty.” Then some of them 
whispering in each other’s ears, the chamber- 
lain said: ‘My lord cardinal, they confess 
that among them there is such a noble per- 
sonage, who, if your grace can distinguish 
him, is content to disclose himself and accept 
your place.’ With that, the cardinal, looking 
at them closely, said ; ‘ Methinks the gentle- 
man with the black beard should be even he.’ 
And with that he arose from his chair, and 
offered him his seat, with his cup in hand. 
This person was Sir Edward Neville, a come- 
ly knight of goodly presence, who much re- 
sembled the king’s person. The king seeing 
the cardinal deceived, could not forbear laugh- 
ing and plucking aside his visor and Master 
Neville’s also, he dashed out with such a plea- 
sant countenance and cheer, that all the no- 
bles assembled, rejoiced to see the king among 
them. The cardinal desired his highness to 
take his place of state, but he answered that 
he would first go and shift his apparel. And 
so he departed to my lord’s bed chamber, 
where there was a great fire prepared for him, 
and where he newly apparelled himself in 
rich and princely garments. In the king’s ab- 
sence the dishés of the banquet were clean taken 
away, and the tables spread again with new 
and sweet perfumed cloths. Then the king 
returning, took his seat under the canopy of 
state, commanding no man to remove, but sit 
still as they did before. Then came in a new 
banquet before the king’s majesty, where, I 
suppose, were served two hundred dishes of 
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wondrously costly meats, and devices subtlely 
contrived. And thus passed they the whole 
night, in banqueting, dancing, and other tri- 
umphant devices, to the great comfort of the 
king, and pleasant regard of the nobility there 
assembled.” 

The same faithful hand has portrayed the 
cardinal in his public state. His dress was 
gorgeous, his upper vesture being either scar- 
let, crimson taffeta, or crimson satin ; from his 
red hat hung tassels of gold, he wore red 
gloves and his shoes were silver-gilt, inlaid 
with pearls and precious stones. His train 
consisted of eight hundred persons, composed 
of lords, knights and squires; and such was the 
splendor of his domestics that his cook wore 
a gold chain, and was condemned to perspire 
in satin or velvet. When the cardinal ap- 
peared in public his state equalled, if not ex- 
ceeded that of royalty. ‘The cardinal’s hat 
was born before him by a person of rank ; nor 
would he, in coming to the king’s chapel, per- 
mit it to be deposited on any place but the 
altar. Two priests, the tallest and comeliest 
that could be found, carried before him two 
huge silver crosses, one marking his dignity 
as cardinal, the other as archbishop of York ; 
two gentlemen preceded them, each bearing a 
pillar of silver, and in front of them marched 
his pursuivant-at-arms, having upon his shoul- 
ders a ponderous mace of silver-gilt. Most 
of his attendants were mounted, their horses 
being richly caparisoned ; he himself rode a 
mule, the trappings of which were of crimson- 
velvet, with a saddle of the same, and gilded 
stirrups. When he had heard mass in the 
morning, and retired for a while to his private 
chamber, he would then issue out to attend 
his levee, apparelled all in red. About his 
neck was a tippet of sables; and it was his 
custom to hold in his hand an orange, stuffed 
with aromatic confections, to which he smelt 
as he passed among the press or was pestered 
with many suitors.” 

When it is recollected that the remarkable 
personage who fills the foreground of this pic- 
ture was the son of a butcher of Ipswich; 
that before the age of thirty he had emerged 
from the obscurity of a provincial town, and 
found means to ingratiate himself into the fa- 
vor of one of the most wary monarchs of Eu- 
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rope ; that, at the period of the regal festivities 
above described, he had been created cardinal 
and lord legate of England by Leo X, and 
lord high chancellor of England by Henry 
VIII, we almost feel as if we had quitted the 
precincts of sober history and were revelling 
in the fairy land of romance. 

That the dangerous elevation to which Wol- 
sey had soared should have proved detrimen- 
tal to his virtue, and served as the prelude to 
his fall, is matter of no surprise: it is what 
the constant experience of human things has 
taught us in many an humbling lesson to the 
pride of our nature. 

Among Wolsey’s prominent failings was a 
haughty and overbearing manner, of which the 
graphic sketch below will convey a lively idea. 
It is part of a letter from the Rev. Thomas 
Allen, chaplain to the earl of Shrewsbury. 

‘* May it please your lordship to understand 
that on Monday was sennight, I delivered 
your letter to my lord cardinal at Guilford, 
whence he commanded me to wait on him to 
the court. I followed him, and there gave at- 
tendance, and could have no answer. Upon 
Friday last he came from thence to Hampton 
court, where he lieth. The morrow after, I 
besought his grace I might know his pleasure : 
I could have no answer. Upon Monday last, 
as he walked in the park at Hampton court, I 
besought his grace that I might know if he 
would command me any service. He was not 
content with me that I spoke to him. So that 
who shall be a suitor to him, may have no 
other business but to give attendance upon his 
pleasure. He that shall so do it is needful 
should be a wiser man thanl am. I saw no 
remedy but came without answer, except I 
would have done as my lord Dacre’s servant 
doth, who came with letters five months since 
and yet hath no answer; and another servant 
of the deputy of Calais, likewise, who came 
before the other, when he answered; ‘If ye 
be not content to tarry my leisure, depart 
when ye will.’ This is truth. I had rather 
your lordship had commanded me to Rome, 
than deliver him these letters and bring an- 
swers to the same. When he walks in the 
park, he will suffer no servant to come nigh 
him, but commands them away as far as one 
might shoot an arrow.” 


Cardinal Wolsey. 


(to the good work. For this purpose he ad- 





Another instance of his arrogant and as- 
suming temper is his treatment of that excel- 
lent and learned prelate, Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury. In a letter to the legate he 
had subscribed himself, in the usual style, 
‘* Your brother, William of Canterbury.” Wol- 
sey was offended at what he considered an 
unwarrantable familiarity, and declared with 
some warmth, that he would make the arch- 
bishop sensible that he was his superior, not his 
brother. The bearer of the letter having in- 
formed Warham of what had passed, and being 
unable to repress some expressions of resent- 
ment against such treatment of his master, the 
good archbishop interrupted him, by quietly re- 
marking, ‘“‘ Nay, nay, peace my friend; know 
you not that too much prosperity will turn the 
strongest heads?”? Warham was too humble, 
and had too much good sense to combat the 
point ; in subsequent letters we find him sub- 
scribing himself, «at your grace’s command,” 
&e. 

Even his admirer, Cavendish, is forced to 
coufess ; «I assure you, in his time, he was, in 
all his proceedings, the haughtiest man alive.” 

It is a pleasing relief to turn from the fail- 
ings of this great man, to those traits in his 
character which endear him to the lover of 
letters, and the friend of pure and lofty prin- 
ciples. If Wolsey would appear to have been 
too much attached to riches, let it not at the 
same time be forgotten that he employed them, 
profusely and nobly too, in the foundation of 
that college in Oxford, which still claims the 
admiration of grateful posterity, and of that 
other asylum of letters and of charity, the 
college of his native town of Ipswich, * which 
fell with him.” 

As a reformer of abuses, we are also called 
upon to admire Wolsey. Complaints having 
reached him, of considerable laxity of discip- 
line, as well on the part of the secular clergy, 
as of the monastic orders, he was determined 
to exercise his legatine authority in the refor- 
mation of these evils. He accordingly ad- 
dressed a circular to the different prelates, in- 
forming them of his intention. Fox, bishop 
of Winchester, who the reader will remem- 
ber was Wolsey’s early friend and patron, 
took this opportunity of exciting the cardinal 
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dressed to him the following “admirable let- reforming the ecclesiastical state and settling 
ter,”’ as Strype himself acknowledges it to be, / its discipline; it will be productive to you of 
and of which the reader will not be displeased solid and immortal honor from God and all 
to see a translation. ! posterity, and confer on you a name superior 
“Most Reverend FatHer,—The satis- | to that of any other, who, in the memory of 
faction I received from your late letter was man, has received such a commission from 
more than I can express. It informs me that | the holy see. If, for lesser actions, the names 
your grace is determined to reform the whole ; of several other legates have been loaded with 
body of the clergy, and specifies the day on ! the blessings of Christendom, what time, or 
which you are to begin the great work. It is) what ingratitude of man, will be able to ob- 
a day which I have no less ardently desired scure the lustre of your grace’s character, 
to see, than did the aged Simeon to behold ) when you shall have restored the clergy of 
that of the long expected and much desired ( England, and its monastic establishments to 
Messiah. To say the truth I did not expect ) their primitive discipline and dignity, and 
to see such a consummation effected, nay, nor ( have enacted laws for their preservation and 
so much as attempted in this age. I endea- } lasting establishment, laws which you shall 
vored, as my duty was, to effect the same object ( cause to recommend themselves by the con- 
within the limited sphere of my own jurisdic- § scientiousness with which they are observed. 
tion, which your grace will carry out in both? ‘ Asour most Christian king has encouraged 
the large provinces of this realm. For above | and recommended this measure, and will aid 
three years this important object has been the ) you with his authority to carry it into effect, 
great end of my study, my labor and my vigi- ( and as the clergy, as far as I can judge from my 
lance ; and it led me to discover what I should ) own disposition, will, if I mistake not, cheer- 
not else have imagined, that every thing re- ( fully contribute their best endeavors to the pro- 
garding the primitive integrity of the clergy, ) motion of this important object; your grace will, 
and especially of the monastic state, had be- ( with less difficulty, carry it into effect. It ap- 
come perverted, either by license or corrup- ) pears to me, that this reformation of the clergy 
tion, or had grown obsolete and corrupted by ? and of the religious orders will have the most 
the malignity of the times, to such a degree, ) beneficial effect. It will silence the clamors of 
that, while in my declining age it increased ) the laity, advance the honor of the clergy, re- 
my anxiety for a reformation of the evil, it | concile to them our sovereign lord, the king, 
left me but little hope of seeing it effected, ) and the nobility, and be more acceptable to God 
even in my diocess. But from your grace’s ( than any sacrifices we could make. So fully am 
acceptable letter, I am now led to cherish the ) I penetrated with this truth, that the short term 
hope of shortly seeing a reform, both public ( of existence I have yet torun, shall be devoted 
and universal. For I am fully persuaded by ) to its advancement; and should the Almighty 
experiments already made, that, as whatever ( be pleased to grant me life and health, I hope 
your grace attempts or undertakes is wisely \ to give a further testimony of my zeal, on thie 
concerted, so will your prudence and resolution ) day appointed in your grace’s letter. In the 
carry it into effect without difficulty or delay. { meantime, in the holy sacrifice of the altar, 
So admirable is your knowledge of divine and ) I shall daily and unceasingly pray to God, 
human affairs, and so great your favor and in- ( that he would have your grace in his holy 
terest with our sovereign lord the king, and ) keeping, and give success to all your pious 
with his holiness, the Pope, advantages which undertakings.” 
) 


your grace has so well improved, that you) The detractors of Wolsey, among other sur- 


have acquired an exalted character through / mises against him, have endeavored to make 
the whole world. The fruits of the legation \ out that he was on ill terms with his old pa- 
with which you have been honored, have al- ) tron and friend, the writer of the above letter. 
ready appeared in the differences adjusted and (It has fortunately been preserved, as a proof 
the peace established among Christian princes; ) of the malignity of his enemies, and of the 
and as you have determined to employ it in( feelings of the venerable. prelate, who here 
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appears as the warm admirer, and firm up- 
holder of his protegee to the last. 

«« Greatness,”’ to use the language of Sir T. 
Overbury, “cometh not down by the same 
way it went up; the distance between the 
highest and the lowest fortunes being often so 
very small a thing!” Of this truth Wolsey 
is a memorable example. In 1527, we behold 
him placed on the very pinnacle of greatness, 
the bosom friend of a monarch whom he out- 
rivalled in magnificence, and the dread of no- 
bles whom his superiority of mind awed into 
respect. Two short years after, and behold 
the strange reverse ! 

Cardinal Campeggio had been sent by the 
court of Rome, to treat of Henry’s divorce. 
Difficulties arose, and he returned, leaving the 
object of his mission incomplete. Previous 
to his departure he went, accompanied by 
Wolsey, to Grafton, in Northamptonshire, to 
take his leave of the king. There the cardi- 
nal’s pride and hopes received their death- 
blow. On reaching the country seat where 
Henry was staying, being then on a progress 
with his mistress, Anne Boleyn, Campeggio 
was immediately conducted to an apartment 
prepared for him, while Wolsey had the mor- 
tification to learn that no orders for his accom- 
modation had been given. Sir Henry Morris, 
pitying his embarrassment, instructed him to 
make use of his room, where he heard from 
some of his friends the secret of the king’s 
displeasure. Shortly after he was summoned 
to the presence chamber. The meeting is 
thus admirably described by Cavendish: « At 
this time the chamber was filled with noble- 
men who were only intent on observing the 
countenance of the king and him, and what 
reception he would give him. Immediately 
after came the king into the chamber, and 
standing under the cloth of state, my lord 
kneeled down before him, who took my lord 


trary, it would have made you smile; and thus 
were they all deceived, as well worthy for 
their presumption.” Yet, though the cour- 
tiers lost their wagers, it was but a gleam of 
favor; and Wolsey soon discovered that the 
star of his high fortunes had set forever. It 
was observed that Henry used angry words; 
and he was seen to pluck a letter from his 
bosom and hold it up to the cardinal’s face, as 
if in the act of demanding whether he could 
deny his hand-writing. The accused min- 
ister seemed to pacify him for the moment, 
and the conference ended with apparent cour- 
tesy on the part of the monarch. On taking 
leave, he requested him to return the follow- 
ing morning; but the king dined that same 
day with Anne Boleyn in her chamber, and 
her influence was irresistible. She took upon 
her to be offended at the cordial reception 
which Wolsey had obtained; painted him in 
the worst colors to Henry, and dwelt with pe- 
culiar bitterness upon the delays which he had 
occasioned in the progress of the divorce. 
Henry was too much infatuated by his crimi- 
nal passien to listen to his better judgment; 
and before he rose from table, to use the 
bishop of Bayonne’s words, “ Mademoiselle 
de Boulan had extorted a promise from her 
friend that he would never more speak to 
Wolsey.” This promise he faithfully kept, for 
he never again beheld the face of his old 
friend and adviser. When Wolsey next morn- 
ing presented himself at the appointed hour, 
he had the mortification to learn that the royai 
cavalcade had departed an hour earlier than 
had been arranged the evening previous, evi- 


dently with a view to balk him of his intended 
) audience with the king. Henry and Anne 
had gone to spend the day at Harewell Park, 
and did not return home till the cardinal, in 
consequence of a significant hint received, 
had departed for London. This, however, 


by the hand, and so did he the other cardinal. was but the beginning of sorrows. On his 
Then he took up my lord by both arms and ) return to his house at Westminster, at the Mi- 
caused him to stand with as amiable a cheer chaelmas term, he proceeded to the court of 
as ever hedid. He then called him aside, and ) chancery with his usual pomp; but it was ob- 
led him by the hand to a great window, where ( served that none of his majesty’s servants would 
he talked with him, and caused him to be cov- walk before him: it was his last appearance 
ered. Then,” continues this minute observer, (as chancellor. On the same day two bills 
‘could you have beheld the countenances of ) were filed against him in the court of king’s 
those who had made their wagers to the con-) bench, by which it was ultimately decided, 
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«That Cardinal Wolsey was out of the king’s 
protection, his lands, goods and chattels for- 
feited, and that his person might be seized.” 
On the same day it was intimated to him that 
the king meant to take up his residence at York 
Place, and that he might retire to Asher, a 
seat belonging to the bishopric of Winches- 
ter. That the very name of the Cardinal of 
York, might, as far as possible, be obliterated, 
Hall informs us, that «the name of the place 
was changed ; it was called the King’s Manor 
of Westminster, and no longer York Place.” 

These combined mortifications plunged the 
poor cardinal into despair. He was aware of 
the stern temper of his prosecutor, and knew 
what he had to dread from the ill-omened 
*“‘night-bird,” to use his own expression, that 
haunted the royal ear. He resigned the seals 
to the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and trans- 
ferred by deed his whole personal estate, 
which was valued at five hundred thousand 
crowns, to the king. 

Every resource of malice had been ex- 
hausted to add to his mortification. The news 
of his disgrace had been officiously circulated 
through the metropolis, so that, on entering 
his barge, he was surprised to behold the 
Thames covered with boats and lined with 
spectators. Both the courtiers and the citi- 
zens had crowded together to behold his ar- 
rest and commitment to the Tower: but he 
disappointed their curiosity and their hopes, 
and landed at Putney. 

As he was riding along in deep dejection, a 





good Master Norris,” added he, “consider 
that I have nothing left but the clothes on my 
back; therefore I entreat thee, accept this 
small reward at my hands,” presenting him 
with a gold chain, at which hung a cross of 
the same metal, containing a piece of the holy 
cross. ‘As for my sovereign,” he continued, 
“TI love him better than myself, and have 
faithfully served him, according to the best of 
my poor wits; and now, sorry I am that I 
have no worthy token to send him; but stay, 
here is my fool, Patch, that rides beside me, 
I beseech thee, take him to court and give 
him his majesty,—I assure you, for any no- 
bleman’s pleasure, he is worth a thousand 
pounds.” The fool, however, of whom this 
was spoken, was seized with a paroxysm of 
affection on being ordered to leave his old 
master, and loudly declared that he would not 
stir from the spot ; but he was conveyed away 
by six stout yeomen, and delivered to the 
king, who received him gladly. 

Wolsey took up his residence at Asher, in 
a house belonging to the see of York. The 
state of destitution to which he here found 
himself reduced, is scarcely credible. We 
leave him to describe it in his own words ; 
«« My house is in decay, and unprovided with 
every thing meet for a household. I have 
not apparel for my house, nor money to bring 
me thither [to York], nor to live with till the 
propitious time of the year shall come to re- 
move thither. Those things considered, Mr. 
Secretary, must needs make me in agony and 


horseman was seen galloping after his party, ) heaviness; mine age therewith and sickness 
who proved to be Sir John Norris, one of the) considered. Alas! Mr. Secretary, you, with 


king’s chamberlains. On coming up the 
knight presented him with a ring which he 
declared the king had taken from his own 


other my lords, showed me that I should be 
otherwise furnished and seen unto. And if 
ye would please to show this to the king, it 


finger, bidding him deliver it to his grace, as) is not to be doubted but his highness would 


that he was even now as much as ever, in his 
majesty’s favor. ‘This sudden news entirely 


ing my living and appointing such things as 


should be convenient for my furniture; which 


overcame the cardinal, and leaping from his ) to do shall be to the king’s high honor, merit, 
mule with almost youthful speed, he fell upon ( and discharge of conscience; and to you great 
his knees, pulled off his cap, and returned ) praise for bringing of the same to pass for 
thanks to heaven for such joyful intelligence. / your old bringer up and loving friend. This 
When Sir John was about to take leave he again ) kindness from the king’s highness shall pro- 
thanked him, declaring that if he were lord ) long my life some little while, though it shall 
ofa kingdom the half of it would scarce wt: not be long. Remember, good Mr. Secretary, 
reward enough for his happy tidings. ‘ But) my poor degree and what service I have done: 


a token that he should be of good cheer, 2 have consideration and compassion, augment- 
) 
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to one half of its natural size. In truth, his 
misery is such that his enemies, Englishmen 
as they are, cannot help pitying him. They 
seem determined to carry things to extremi- 
ties. As for his legation, the seals, his au- 
thority, &c., he thinks no more of them. He 
is willing to give up everything, even the 
very shirt from his back, and to end his days 
in a hermitage, would but the king desist from 
his displeasure.” 

There are not wanting writers who think 


and how, now approaching to death, I have 
to begin the world again. I beseech you, 
therefore, moved with pity and compassion, 
succor me in this my calamity, and to your 
power, which I know is great, relieve me ; 
and I, with all mine, shall not only ascribe 
this my relief to you, but also pray God for 
the increase of yourhonor. And as my power 
shall increase, so I shall not fail to requite 
your kindness. Written hastily at Esher, 
with the rude and shaking hand of your daily 
bedesman and former friend.” that Wolsey bore his disgrace with less of man- 

In a letter to Cromwell of nearly the same ( ly feeling than became hisdignity. We would 
date, he says : «If his majesty, considering the ) beg these persons to bear in mind the cardi- 
little time that I have to live here in this world, ( nal’s strange and unprecedented situation ; 
by reason of such heaviness as I have carried ) hurled in a moment, without warning or pre- 
in my heart, with the meanness and decay of / paration, from the favor of his monarch, to 
this old house, would that I may have some { neglect, degradation, and a state of destitu- 
convenient pension, such as the king’s high- ? tion at which modern readers cannot withhold 
ness, of his noble charity, shall think mete. . . (their amazement, Wolsey would appear to 
God is my judge that I have no desire for the ) have been actually stunned by the suddenness 
mire of this world, for at this hour, I set no ( of the blow. Nor should we lose sight of the 
more by the riches and promotions of this ) familiar relations that existed between king 
world, than by the rush under my feet; but ( Henry and his favorite. 
only for the declaration of the king’s honor ) It is not always in public acts or in public 
and high charity, and to have wherewith to / honors that the real disposition of princes to- 
do good deeds, and to help my poor servants | wards individuals is discernible. So much of 
and kinsfolk. At the reverence, therefore, of ) public policy and other motives, are mingled 
God, my own good Mr. Secretary, and my ( up with such demonstrations of regard, that it 
refuge, now set to your hand that I may come ) is not easy to determine what share the indi- 
to a laudable end and repose, seeing that I[ ( vidual claims therein. It is in 
may be furnished after such a sort and man- . t 
ner, that I may end my short time and life, to flee ei oa = 
the honor of Christ’s Church and of the prince. Pees te 
Written at Esher, with the trembling hand ( that they are shown without restraint or dis- 
and heavy heart of your assured lover and guise. Hence it is that the following little 
bedesman.”’ / items which the hand of kindness recorded, 
The Bishop of Bayonne, at that time am- (and which chance has preserved, will show 
bassador from the French court, in a letter to ‘ the regard of Henry for Wolsey, and attest 
the minister in Paris, thus describes his visit the degree of freedom and unreserve that ex- 
to the fallen cardinal: isted between them. 

‘I have been to visit Wolsey in his distress, ( In a letter from Windsor, dated July 9th, 
and have witnessed the most striking change 1527, at which period Wolsey proceeded on a 

: 
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of fortune. He explained to me his hard case / mission to France, we read: «* The king’s high- 


in the worst rhetoric that was ever heard. ‘ness right heartily desires, that in all occur- 
Both his tongue and his heart failed him. He ) rences, as they shall happen, you will often- 
recommended himself to the pity of the king ( time write unto his highness ; for undoubtedly 
and madame [Francis I. and his mother], with ) it shall be a singular comfort unto him to hear 
a world of sighs and tears; but after all, there ( how ye prosper in your voyage; and the of- 
was nothing he said near so moving as his ‘tener the more acceptable it shall be unto 
look and appearance. His face is dwindled /his highness. And, forasmuch as in your 
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/ 
journey, ye shall not, by chance, have always) Inthe same spirit of unreserve did the cardi- 
venison after your appetite, his highness hath § nal communicate with his sovereign. Among 
sent unto your grace, at this time, a red deer, ) the letters, entirely in his own hand-writing, 
by a servant of his own; and that, not because preserved in the British Museum, there is 
that it is a deer excellent, but forasmuch as it ) one in which he regrets that he “cannot send 
is, at this time, novelty and dainty, and more- ( his majesty some quails, of which he knoweth 
over slain with his own hand. that his grace is ehoice.” In another, he says; 
From Oking, Friday. ‘The king’s highness ( «I beseech your grace to be so good a lord to 
commendeth him heartily unto you, and glad ) me, as to send me a gelding, and I trust shortly 
he is that you liked your pastime in hunting, ) to see your grace.” In another he regrets 
as well as ye did, at your last being with his‘ that one Stubbs stands in a premunire, and 
grace; and of his own mind hath desired that ) he adds jocosely, «I’faith it will cost the fel- 
your grace shall come hither upon Monday ( low money, will it, ere he get out.” 
next, to the intent that he and you may have Nor were there wanting moments in which 
pastime together for two or three days. the cardinal showed a commendable degree of 
Hennage, one of the king’s secretaries, says, ) spirit, even towards the king. The following 
in a letter to Wolsey, “‘ Mistress Anne [Bo-( is an instance. When Shelley, one of the jus- 
leyn] is very well amended, and commendeth J tices of the common pleas, announced to him 
her humbly to your grace, and thinketh long ) that it was the king’s pleasure to possess him- 
till she speak with you. And the king’s high- ( self of York Place, Wolsey replied that he 
ness this day hath sent you by my servant a) had it not as his own property, but as the 
buck which he killed yesterday at Eltham ( patrimony of his see, and that his consent to 
park.” alienate such property “would be as it were 
June 14th.—In a letter from the same.(a departure with another’s right forever.” 
“This day as the king’s highness came to- } Shelley told him that his highness «had sent 
wards evensong, my lord marquess of Exeter ? for all the judges, and for all his learned coun- 
had brought from Burling two great bucks, ‘ cil, by whose determination it was fully re- 
which he presented unto his highness, and he ) solved that his grace should recognise before 
commanded me to take the best of them, and‘ a judge, the right of the same to be in the 
send to your grace.” king and his successors. ‘* Master Shelley,” 
July 10th.—* His highness intends shortly 5 quoth he, “ye shall make report to the king’s 
to send your grace, wherein your grace shall ) highness, that I am his obedient subject and 
perceive the trusty and hearty mind that he | faithful chaplain and bedesman, whose royal 
hath unto you, above all mentioning. He also request and command I will in no wise dis- 
desireth your grace that he may hear every / obey, but most gladly fulfil his princely will 
second day from you, how you do; for I as- and pleasure in all things, and especially in 
sure you, every morning, as soon as he cometh ) this matter, inasmuch as ye, the fathers of the 
from the queen, he asketh whether I have law, say that I may lawfully do it. Therefore 
anything from your grace.” I charge your conscience, and discharge mine ! 
August 5th.—Hennage to Wolsey. ‘The ( And yet, I pray you, show his majesty, from 
king’s highness conmendeth him heartily to ) me, that I most humbly desire his highness to 
your grace, and sends you by this bearer, the / call to his most gracious remembrance that 
greatest red deer that was killed by his grace there is both a heaven anda hell.” Surely 
or any of his hunters all this year. Yester-) this answer of the cardinal rises to the moral 
day his highness took marvellous great pains ( sublime. 
in hunting of the red deer, from nine of the) After a residence of some months at Asher, 
clock in the morning to seven, after dark at ( Wolsey obtained permission to retire to his 
night, and for all his pains taking, he, hor any ) see in York. On his way thither, he took 
of his servants, could kill but this one, not-( up his residence for some time at Southwell. 
withstanding they hunted in four several parts. ! This town, the collegiate church of which is 
From Easthampstead this present Sunday.” 2 one of the dependencies of the see of York, is 
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sciatic tilaiaitltinaaniatisilet 
beautifully situated in one of the rich valleys many deeds of charity. Most commonly 
of Nottinghamshire. In the quietude of this (every Sunday he would travel to some parish 
retreat Wolsey found a balm for his wounded ) church thereabout, and there would say his 
spirit. Here, removed from the tumult ent) dintnd service, and either hear or say mass 
the cumbrous pomp of a court, he found leisure \ himself, causing some one of his chaplains to 
for cool and wholesome reflection, and entered ) preach to the people. That done he would 
with zeal upon his ecclesiastical duties. Let { dine at some honest house in the town, where 
us hear what his faithful secretary has magne: ) great alms would be distributed to the poor, 
of his master and friend. “There was great (as well of money as of meat and drink. Such 
resort to him,” says Cavendish, “‘of the most ) other good deeds did he practise as making of 
worshipful of the country, and diverse noble- / )love-days and reconciliations between party 
men, having occasion to repair thither, thought } \ and party, being at variance, being constant 
good to visit my lord, as they travelled through } in all deeds of honest charity. 
the country, by whom they were most gladly «‘ About the feast of St. Michael, he took a 
entertained, and had right good cheer. His ) journey to Cawood castle, which is within 
noble and gentle behaviour caused him to have seven miles of York; and on his way there, 
much love of all kind of people. He kept a) he lay two nights and a day at St. Oswald’s 
noble house, where was plenty both of meat ) Abbey, where he confirmed a number of chil- 
and drink for all comers, and also much alms ) dren in the church, from eight of the clock in 
given at the gate to the poor of the town and ) the morning, till twelve at noon. After tak- 
country. He used much charity and clemency ) ing a short dinner, he repaired again to the 
among his tenants, and he was very much Y church at one o’clock, and there continued to 
familiar among all persons who kept him com- { confirm more children till four, when he was 
pany, and glad at any time when he might do ) at last constrained for very weariness, to sit 
them any good. He made many agreements ( down ina chair, the number of children was 
between gentlemen and gentlemen, and be- ) such. ‘The next morning he applied himself 
tween some gentlemen and their wives; as ( ) to depart towards Cawood ; but before he de- 
well as between many common people, who ) ' parted, he confirmed almost a hundred chil- 
had been long before asunder, or in trouble, / dren more, and then rode on his journey. And 
which gained him much love and friendship | by the way there were assembled at a stone 
throughout the country. ) cross, standing upon a green, within a quarter 
“Upon Palm Sunday, he went in proces- \ of a mile of Ferrybridge, about the number of 
sion with the monks, bearing his palm; set-) two hundred children to confirm. Here he 
ting forth God’s service right honorably with / alighted, and never moved his foot till he had 
such singing men as he had then remaining ) confirmed them all. Thence he took his 
with him. Upon Maunday Thursday he made } mule again and rode to Cawood, where he re- 
the maunday in Our Lady’s chapel, having ) sided for a long time, with much honor and 
fifty-nine poor men [the number of years he / love of the country, both of the worshipful 
was old], whose feet he washed, wiped and ) and the simple, exercising himself in deeds of 
kissed. Each of these poor men had a sum ? charity, and keeping an honorable and plenti- 
of money and articles of clothing. Upon ) ful house for all comers.” 
Easter Day, in the morning, he rode to the) The cardinal’s enemies, nothing moved by 
Resurrection, and the same day he went in} ‘ the life of active goodness he was thus lead- 
procession in his cardinal’s vesture, with his i ing, were still busily plotting his ruin. It was 
hat and hood, and he himself there sang the ? represented to the king that his influence in 
high mass very devoutly, and granted clear ) the north was dangerous, and an order was 
remission [absolution] to all the hearers; and ? given for his arrest and conveyance to Lon- 
there continued he all the holidays. . . . don. The person chosen to execute the com- 
“Another day he rode to Blythe Abbey, ? mission was his old acquaintance, Percy, Earl 
and the next day came to Scroby, where he ) of Northumberland. The manner in which 
continued till after Michaelmas, ministering ) he is described as having performed this pain- 
ox. I.—No. 11. 3U 
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ful duty, forms a touching picture as described 
by old Cavendish. “My lord was at dinner 
when the Earl’s arrival was announced. Put- 
ting the table from him, he rose up, and meet- 
ing the earl upon the stairs, put off his cap 
and said to him; ‘ My lord, ye be most heartily 
welcome!’ and therewith they embraced each 
other. ‘Although, my lord,’ quoth he, <I 
have often wished in my heart to see you in 
my house, yet if ye had loved me as I do 
you, you would have sent me word of your 
coming, that I might have received you ac- 
cording to your honor and mine. However, 
ye shall have such cheer as I am able to make 
you with right good will.’ Then my lord took 
the earl by the hand, and led him into his 
chamber where the table stood in the same 
state as my lord left it when he rose. The 
earl was attended by his followers, and my 
lord said, ‘I pray you give me leave to take 
these gentlemen by the hand.’ And when he 
had taken them all by the hand, he said to 
the earl, ‘ Ah, my lord, [ perceive that ye have 
observed the old precepts I gave you when 
you were abiding with me in your youth, 
which was to cherish your father’s old ser- 
vants, whereof I see here present with you a 
great number. Surely, my lord, you do there- 
in very well and nobly, and like a wise gen- 
tleman. For these be they that will not only 
love and serve you, but they will also live and 
die with you, and be true and faithful servants 
to you, and glad to see you prosper in honor ; 


the which I beseech God to send you with 


long life.’ This said, he took the earl by the 
hand, and led him into his bed chamber. And 
they being there all alone, save only I, that kept 
the door according to my duty, being his gen- 
tleman usher, these two lords, standing by the 
chimney, the earl trembling said, in a very 
faint and soft voice, to my lord, laying his 
hand upon his arm; ‘ My lord, I arrest you 
of high treason.” At which words my lord 
was marvellously astounded, and they both 
stood still a long space without any further 
words. At last my lord broke silence : « What 
moveth you, or by what authority do you 
this?’” 

The royal order was for Wolsey to repair 
to London without delay. He obeyed the 
summons and departed the following day. 


His servants had been ordered to keep within 
the chapel, “not to trouble him” at his de- 
parture. Wolsey inquired for them, and on 
expressing his dissatisfaction at the order 
given, they were admitted to bid a last fare- 
well to their master. ‘They one and all 
kneeled down before him, nor was there one 
dry eye among them, all pitifully lamenting 
their master’s trouble. My lord gave them 
comfortable words and worthy praises for 
their diligent faithfulness and honest truth to- 
wards him. And then ina lamenting man- 
ner, he shook each of them by the hand, being 
fain to depart as night drew on apace. Won- 
drous was the number of people of the coun- 
try assembled at the gate, lamenting his de- 
parture, not less than three thousand persons, 
who, at the opening of the gates and having 
a sight of his person, cried with a loud voice ; 
‘God save your grace! Evil take them that 
have taken you from us; may very vengeance 
light upon them!’ Thus they ran crying 
after him through the town of Cawood, they 
loved him so well. For surely they had a 
great loss of him both poor and rich; for the 
poor had of him great relief, and the rich 
lacked his counsel in any business they had to 
do; which caused him to have such love among 
all in the country.” 

On his way to the capital, Wolsey reached 
the town of Leicester. ‘*He rode imme- 
diately to the abbey, having by the way be- 


‘Se so sick that he was often like to have 


\ 


fallen from his mule. On reaching the gates, 
(the abbot with all his convent met him with 
‘ the light of many torches, receiving him right 
: honorably and with great reverence. To 
‘whom my lord said; ‘Father Abbot, I am 

come to lay my bones among you.’ Master 
Kingston took him by the arm and led him up 
stairs, where he went immediately to bed 
very sick. This was Saturday, and on the 
Sunday he grew sicker. On Monday morn- 
ing, as I stood by his bedside, I beheld him, 
as meseemed, drawing fast to his end. I de- 
(manded of him if he would be shriven [con- 
( fessed], and be in readiness for God. I wish, 
said he, to eat; for I intend this day, God wil- 
( ling, to make me strong, that I may occupy 
, myself in confession, and make me ready to 


( 
(God. . . . He was at his confession the space 


( 
( 
( 
( 
| 
( 
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«When the body was taken out of the bed, 





of an hour. When he had ended, Master 


Kingston bade him good morrow, asking him 
how he did. < Sir,’ quoth he, «I tarry but the 
will and pleasure of God, to render unto him 


it was found that he had a shirt of hair next 
his body; this was unknown to all his ser- 
vants, though continually attending upon him 


my simple soul into his divine hands.’ <Not) in his bed chamber, nor known to any, ex- 


so, sir,? quoth Master Kingston; ‘with the 
grace of God ye shall live and do well, if ye 


cept his chaplain, who was his ghostly father. 
He was laid ina coffin of boards, having upon 


will be of good cheer, not doubting what in. { his dead corpse all such vestures and orna- 
deed ye need not fear, for this maketh you ) ments as he was professed in when he was 
much worse than ye should be.’ + Well, well, | consecrated bishop and archbishop ; as mitre, 
Master Kingston,’ returned he, ‘I see the ) crosses, ring and pall, with all other things 
matter against me how it is framed. Han I; appertaining to his profession. At five o’clock 





BUT SERVED My GOD AS DILIGENTLY As I 
HAVE DONE THE KING, HE WOULD NOT HAVE 
GIVEN ME OVER IN MY GREY HAIRS.’ 

«‘ After a short interval, he said, « Master 
Kingston, farewell. I can no more. My time 
draweth on fast. I may not tarry with you. 
Forget not, I pray you, what I have said and 
charged you withal. When I am dead, ye 
shall, peradventure, remember my words much 
better. And now the Lord Jesus have mercy 
upon my soul!’ And even with these words 
he began to draw hard his breath. His tongue 
failed him and his eyes were set in his head. 
Then we began to put him in mind of Christ’s 
passion, and sent for the Father Abbot to 
anneal him [to administer the extreme unc- 
tion]. He came with all speed, and minis- 
tered to him all the service to the same be- 
longing. .... 


in the evening, he was carried down into the 
church with great solemnity by the abbot and 
convent, with many torches lighted, singing 
such service as is done for suchfunerals. The 
body was placed in Our Lady’s chapel, with 
many wax tapers burning about the hearse, and 
a number of poor men sitting about the same, 
holding lighted torches in their hands, who 
watched about the dead body all night, while 
the canons sang the dirge and other devout 
orisons. About four inthe morning they sang 
mass, and that done the body was interred, 
Master Kingston, with us his servants, being 
present at his funeral, and having offered at 
his mass.” 


‘* So may he rest; his faults lie lightly on him; 
Be to his ashes honor ; peace be with him ! 
Shakspeare, 


THE DELUGE. 


BY MISS SPEARMAN. 


‘¢ The fountains of the great deep were broken up.”’ 


TuovucH Eden’s fairest beauties bloom not now, 
Earth still is decked with flowers of brightened hue ; 
The lofty mountains yet in homage bow, 
And purling streams their rippling course pursue. 
The sun still sheds his bright effulgent beam 
O’er ev’ry laughing hill and flow’ry vale ; 
The golden fruits in rich abundance teem, 
And balmy airs their sweet perfumes exhale. 





The birds pour forth their soft harmonious lays, 


The groves re-echo with their minstrel songs, 4 ) 4 
And nature’s sylvan lute resounds the praise, 4 “Ne 
That ever to the God of love belongs. 
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But man, ungrateful man, forgets his God ; 
No more at virtue’s shrine he bends his knee ; 
Though homage, love, submission, praise he owed 
To heaven for blessings bounteous and free. 
Kind threats were lavished long, but vain they see 
There is nought save repentance can efface 
The darkened sin and guilt,—deep as the sea, 
Which soon must sweep o’er all the rebel race. 
Ged waits in vain for the repentant hour ; 
He sees his warnings still rejected, spurned ; 
At last degraded nature feels his power ; 
Despised forbearance into wrath is turned. 
The heavens are overcast by darkened clouds, 
The sun in maddening ire withdraws his light ; 
The people, seized with terror, run in crowds 
To seek for pardon. Justice claims her right. 
Now darkness reigns, save where the lightning’s glare 
Breaks through the angry heavens ; loud thunders roar 
From pole to pole ; and cries of dark despair 
In anguish’d tones, are heard from shore to shore. 
The flood-gates of the highest heavens are raised, 
And fountains from ten thousand systems flow ; 
While angels weep o’er man,—yet love and praise 
The justice of their God provoked below. 
For lo! the ocean’s broad and wide domain 
Has stretched itself o’er cliff and mountain height, 
And towering domes with lowly huts are lain ; 
Man, too, is buried ’neath the watery weight. . 
The raging winds rush through the thickened air, 
And raise their liquid mountains to the sky. 
South, east, and west in this confusion share ; 
No point of earth God’s vengeance passes by. 
Terrific splendor! Gloom in grandeur drest! 
The world has now become a watery waste ; 
The foaming billows, with their snow-white crest, 
Sweep o’er the abodes of men in angry haste : 
Still rage the howling winds aloft in air, 
Still pour the streams from heaven’s exhaustless spring. 
The dread destroying angel does not hear 
The cries that men upon the waters fling. 
Where are the chosen few, who like a rock, 
That beaten by the raging tempest’s blast, 
Remained unmoved? Say, where the cherished flock 
O’er which his loving, watchful eye was cast? 
Behold that bark upon the ocean’s breast, 
Tossed by tempestuous winds and troubled wave, 
Upon the wat’ry world alone at rest, 
While angry floods and foaming billows rave. 
Still like the sea bird in the tempest night, 
She skims the surface of the boisterous deep ; 


Hope’s brilliant star affords a beacon light: 
O’er this frail bark, bright angels vigils keep. 
A long and dreary twelvemonth passed, and lo! 
The clouds disperse, the deluge storms abate ; 
The heavens again their purest light bestow, 
To cheer the chosen band with joy elate. 
The fragile bark that rested on the waves 
Has furled her sails upon a mountain’s height. 
On ocean’s wide expanse no more she braves 
The rising surge—the earth again looks bright. 
With trembling hope the holy patriarch sends 
The gentle dove, to view the desert world ; 
Swift through the rosy clouds her way she wends, 
And in the olive’s shade, her pinions furled, 
She sports awhile in the refreshing breeze, 
And tastes again the sweets of liberty : 
With joy elate one blooming spray she sees— 
A token sweet of God’s benignity. 
With olive branch along the etherial track, 
To bear glad tidings to the chosen few, 
The dove with song of triumph hastens back : 
With pure delight the mystic bough they view. 
The lonely band with gratitute now bend 
In humble prayer before the throne above ; 
Their voices with the cooling zepbyrs blend, 
With burning hearts they praise the God of love. 
May those who tossed upon life’s stormy sea, 
Safe moor in heaven with olive branch of peace ; 
Where flow the waters of tranquillity, 
Where howling winds and storms tempestuous cease 


Translated from the French. 


THE CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY. 
No. II. 


E have seen from the preceding obser-, We do not mean to exhibit the law of cel- 

vations that the entire world has ever ( ibacy as a religious dogma, properly so called ; 
borne testimony to the eminent merit of conti- ‘but we contend that it is an article of the 
nence, and to its natural alliance with the per- highest discipline, that it is a matter of un- 
formance of all religious duties, and particu- \ paralleled importance, and that we cannot be 
larly the sacerdotal functions. Christianity, / too grateful to the Roman pontiffs, whose en- 
therefore, in enjoining upon the clergy the | ergy and perseverance have established it ona 
obligation of celibacy, has only developed a } solid basis. 
truth which nature herself dictates; has dis-| The minister of religion who is devoted to 
entangled it from previous errors, has given it )a family, cannot be devoted to his flock; at 
a divine sanction, and ranked it among the ( least, not as he should be. He wants an es- 
most important of its disciplinary laws. ‘sential power, that of giving alms, which 
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sometimes even does not dream of the necessary 
resources. The thought of his children will 
be sufficient to prevent a married clergyman 
from yielding to the impulses of his heart. 
Indigence, which expects from him nothing 
more than barren exhortation, will be little 
benefitted by the contents of his purse. 
Moreover, in society and the company of 
females, there are certain disadvantages which 
are not to be regarded by men of a secular 
life, because they result necessarily from an 
order of things which is itself necessary, at 
least, for the generality of mankind. We 
cannot say the same of a priest; his dignity 
would be mortally wounded by any ludicrous 
position. A grave violation of duty in the 
wife of a chief magistrate, would inflict a 
greater injury upon her husband, than could 
be caused by the misconduct of any other wo- 
man. Whyso? Because the dignity of the 
chief magistracy is something holy and ven- 
erable, which assimilates it to the priesthood. 
How much more serious would be the injury, 
were it to fall upon the priesthood itself? 

Not only do the foibles of the wife cast a 
shade upon the character of the sacerdotal 
husband ; he himself in common with all who 
are bound by the conjugal tie, is not secure 
against the occasion of crime. They who 
pretend to reason upon the great question of 
clerical celibacy, invariably start with a so- 
phism: they suppose that marriage is a state 
of purity, while it is pure only for those who 
are pure. A wife, if not loved, is a danger- 
ous individual, and she is dangerous, if loved: 
and a man may be irreproachable in the eyes 
of the world, while he desecrates the altar of 
God. Even a lawful union will produce 
habits without begetting wisdom. How many 
matrimonial alliances are spotless in the sight 
of heaven? Very fewindeed. But if human 
weakness has established a conventional tol- 
eration of certain abuses, this general law is 
not applicable to the priest, because he is 
viewed by mankind in the mirror which re- 
flects all the excellence of the priestly char- 
acter, and they will never excuse any im- 
perfection in the copy, how slight soever its 
variation from the standard model. 

The institutions of Christianity, are so ele- 
vated, so sublime, the relations between the 
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pastor and his flock, are of so sacred and deli- 
cate a nature that they cannot be confided to 
men who are not absolutely superior to other 
men. Auricular confession alone would re- 
quire a celibatary clergy. The sex who are 
to be particularly considered on this point 
would never repose entire confidence in a 
married priest: but to write on this subject, 
is no easy matter. 

The sects so unfortunately separated from 
Catholic unity, in permitting the marriage of 
the clergy, have betrayed a total want of firm- 
ness, but not of conscience. In withholding 
this privilege from bishops, and in refusing to 
ordain priests before they are married, they 
utter their own condemnation; and still more 
do they confute their system when they con- 
sign to a monastery the widowed priest, who 
is yet perhaps in the flower of his age, and 
inflamed with all the ardor of amorous senti- 
ment. By such a discipline as this, they 
openly avow that no priest can marry; while 
at the same time they contend, that the spirit 
of toleration and the paucity of subjects may 
justify the admission of a married layman to 
ordination. The sophistry of this belief is 
obvious; for instead of simply ordaining a 
candidate already married, they go further, 
and compel him to marry in order to ordain 
him; and thus, by the very violation of an 
ancient law, do they unequivocally acknow- 
ledge it. 

To understand the consequences of this 
fatal discipline, it is necessary to study them 
closely. The abject condition of the priest- 
hood in those countries which are subject to 
it, can be conceived only by such as have 
witnessed it. De Tott, in his Memoirs has 
been guilty of no exaggeration in his re- 
marks upon this subject. Who would be- 
lieve that in a country where the marriage 
of the clergy is gravely spoken of as an excel- 
lent regulation, an individual would consider 
it an insult to be called the son of a priest ? 
The details that might be furnished under this 
head, would be highly gratifying to the cu- 
riosity of the reader, and would indeed be use- 
ful, in some respect; but we prefer to abstain 
from any observations that would reflect cen- 
sure upon a body which contains some very 
estimable men, as far as we are enabled to 
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judge them at the distance in which they are thor and faithful guardian of holy unions, and 
held by public opinion from all distinguished ) the no less active opponent of all licentious- 
society. ness ; which is mild without weakness ; which 
Borrowing my armor, as much as possible, ) is terrible and yet full of love; the invalua- 
from the enemy’s camp, I shall adduce the ble supplement of reason, of probity, of honor, 
remarkable testimony of the Russian prelate ! and of all human resources, at the very mo- 
whom I have already cited. His work, dis- ment when they acknowledge themselves pow- 
tinguished by the name of its author, and ) erless; the rich and ever-flowing fountain of 
sanctioned, moreover, by the official press, has ) reconciliations, restitutions, amends, effica- 
all the authority that could be expected from . cious conversions, and of all, after innocence, 
such a quarter. What does he think of the ) that is most pleasing in the sight of God; the 
discipline of his Church in relation to ce- ! attendant at the cradle of man to dispense the 
libacy? After having repelled an observation ) blessings of heaven; the attendant also at his 
of Mosheim, he says: “It is my belief that ( dying bed, whispering the most impressive 
matrimony has never been permitted to the exhortations, uttering the most affectionate 
doctors of the Church (priests), except in ( farewell, and bidding him in the name of God, 
cases of necessity, and of great necessity; ) DEPART; this wonderful and supernatural 
when, for instance, they who presented them- ( power, I repeat it, is to be found no where out 
selves for ordination not having the strength ) of the Catholic Church. Christianity, as it 
to deny themselves the privilege of marriage, ( exists separated from that divine communion, 
no other could be found with better and more \ has been for years an object of our study, and 
worthy dispositions. If these incontinent per- / we have seen its priesthood impotent; trem- 
sons, therefore, are admitted to orders after | bling before those whom it should have caused 
their marriage, it is permitted by the Church, ) to tremble. To the man who accuses himself 
not from choice, but from accidental compul- { of theft, it dares not reply, restore the ill-got- 
sion.”* Such sentiments, coming from a man ) fen goods: for the priest has no influence over 
so well situated for close observation, and so( the people. A married priest will invariably 
opposed, moreover, to the Catholic system, ) fall beneath the level of his character. The 
cannot fail to excite astonishment. unquestionable superiority of the Catholic 
We are not disposed to dwell upon the con- ) clergy is attributable solely to their vow of 
sequences of the anti-catholic discipline; but / celibacy. 
we cannot refrain from touching upon the ab-{ The learned editors of the British Library 
solute nullity of the priesthood that is subject ) have hazarded an assertion which deserves to 
to it, in its relations with the conscience of | be examined. ‘If the clergy of the Catholic 
man. That admirable authority which ar- ) Church,” say they, « had more generally pos- 
rested Theodosius at the vestibule of the tem- ( sessed the spirit of their vocation, in the true 
ple, Attila on his way to Rome, Louis XIV ) sense of the word, religion would not have 
before the altar of God; that still more won- ( suffered so much from the attacks of its ene- 
derful power which softens the petrified heart ae Fortunately for the cause of re- 
and restores its vitality, which penetrates into ? ligion, morals, and the happiness of a populous 
the palace and wrests from its unfeeling or | country, the English clergy, whether of the 
thoughtless tenant the hoarded gold, to pour ! Anglican or Presbyterian confession, have a 
it into the bosom of the indigent; which § very different kind of respectability, and hence 
shrinks from no difficulty, and overcomes ) do not furnish the same plea for the assaults 
every obstacle, to comfort a dejected soul or of their adversaries.’’* 
to enlighten it in the path to salvation; that) We might look through a thousand volumes 
influence which gently lays hold of a con- without meeting with so bold an observation 
( 


se 


science to discover its secret troubles, and j as this, which is another proof of the dreadful 
eradicate its vicious habits; which is the au- ) sway of prejudice over the strongest minds 


* British Liv. March, 1798, No. 53, p. 282. 


* Met. Arch. Twer. lib. hist. &c. prol. c. 1. 
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and the most estimable individuals. In the / human, and by no means adequate to the Chris- 
first place, we are at a loss to see the ground } tian ministry, which demands superhuman qual- 
of comparison between the Catholic and Pro- 2 ities, or sanctity, the fruit of divine grace. The 
testant clergy. The comparison to be admis- ‘ propositions which I here advance, might be 
sible, should confront priesthood with priest- ) sustained by numerous facts in point, but one 
hood; but there is no priesthood among the ( will suffice for the present purpose, and that 
sects of Protestantism ; the priest has vanished ) is the universal fall of the Protestant ministry 
with the saerifice ; and it is worthy of remark, ( in public opinion.* 
that wherever the reformation was introduced,) Whatever may be thought of England, it is 
language, the infallible exponent of conscience, / certain that in that country the degradation of 
immediately abolished the word priest. In) the reformed clergy is the most remarkable. 
the time of Bacon, this word was considered ) Ecclesiastical property has become the patri- 
as a term of insult.* To speak, therefore,{ mony of the more respectable youth, who 
of the clergy of England, Scotland, &c., is a) mingle in all the pleasures of the world, while 
departure from correct phraseology ; for there ( they leave to “hired ministers the duty of 
is no clergy where there are no clergymen, just ) praising God.” 
precisely as there is no military profession’ At the time when the question of Catholic 
without soldiers. A comparison then be- emancipation was so seriously and so boister- 
tween the Catholic and the Protestant clergy, ) ously agitated in England, the Anglican clergy 
would not be better founded than a compari- | were alluded to in Parliament in terms of such 
son between the parish priests of France or ) bitterness and mistrust, that foreigners were 
Italy, and the lawyers or physicians of Eng- ( much more surprised at it than the people at 
land and Scotland. But even did we give to) home. No Englishman has expressed these 
the word clergy its widest signification and (sentiments more forcibly than Dr. King, a 
suppose it to comprehend the ministers of any \ clergyman of Great Britain. ‘The English 
Christian denomination, the vast superiority ( Church,” he says,t “has suffered from no 
of the Catholic priesthood in point of merit ‘source more than from the avarice and ambi- 
and standing, over every other clerical body, ) tion of its bishops. Chandler, Willis, Potter, 
will be as apparent asthe noon-day sun. This (Gibson, Sherlock, all died shamefully rich. 
twofold superiority may be considered as one ) Some have left behind them upwards of one 
and the same excellence; because, for an (hundred thousand guineas!!! They were, 
order like that of the Catholic clergy, a high ) perhaps, very great theologians ; but they cer- 
standing in public opinion is inseparable from ( tainly had no claim to the epithet of good 
the possession of great merit. Every mem- Christians. The money whieh they accumu- 
ber of the Catholic clergy, from the sove- ) lated to enrich their families, belonged to God, 
reign pontiff to the simplest clerk, is always | to the Church and to the poor. It was no 
confronted with the beau ideal of ecclesiastical ) trivial misfortune for the cause of Christianity 
excellence, and consequently is judged with- ( in England, that at the period of our separa- 
out mercy. The most trivial fault is a crime ) tion from Popery the clergy were allowed to 
for him, while among the Protestant clergy a( marry ; for, as might have been foreseen, our 
serious fault is looked upon as a mere baga- ecclesiastics since that time have occupied 
telle, as if it occurred among men of the world. / themselves solely with their wives and their 
What is a Protestant minister? It is aman({children. The dignitaries of the Church 
dressed in black, who mounts into the wibele | esta easily provide for their families with 
on Sunday, to say some good things. But any ( the aid of their large revenues; but the infe- 
honest man could perform this office, and it is rior clergy, unable with their slender incomes 
not incompatible with the foibles of an honest ) to establish their children in the world, soon 
man. Probity is the grand qualification that 


is required in men of thisclass, a virtue merely ( * Vide Esprit de St. Francois de Sales, part 3, 
ch. 23. 


i i i ot a ee 


( + Political and Literary Anecdotes, &c. See — 


* Bacon’s works, vol. iv. p. 472. ( Edinburgh Review, July, 1819. 
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spread over the kingdom swarms of mendi- 
cants. I do not examine here whether con- 
tinency is an indispensable virtue in him who 
serves at the altar; I must observe, however, 
that our government makes no difference be- 
tween a bishop’s wife and his concubine.* 
The former has no station or precedence in 
society, nor does she share the dignity or 
rank of her husband; while a simple knight, 
whose distinction, like that of a bishop, is 
perpetual, imparts to his wife a certain rank, 
together with a title.t As a member of the 
republic of letters, I have often desired the 
re-enactment of the canons that prohibited 
marriage among the clergy. To episcopal 
celibacy we are indebted for all the magnificent 
grants that distinguish our two universities; but, 
since the period of the Reformation, those two 
seats of learning have had few benefactors 
among the members of the hierarchy. If the 
rich donations of Laud and Sheldon have an 
eternal claim to our gratitude, it must be re- 
membered that these two prelates were never 
married. 1 know not one among our right rev- 
erends, since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, who has been a distinguished patron of 
science or of learned men; this, however, will 
not be a subject of wonderment for him who 
considers the spirit of all these congé d’élire 
bishops—it certainly is not the spirit of God, al- 
though in their consecration they flatter them- 
selves that they are called to the episcopacy 
by the Holy Ghost.” What is chiefly remark- ! 
able in the stern criticism which we have just ) 
quoted, is the declaration of the writer that | 
the marriage of the clergy is the cause of 
their degradation and of all the evils which 
flow from it. 

It is to be observed also that there is some- 
thing in the character of that evangelical min- 
istry, which forbids confidence and produces 
unpopularity. There is no authority, no rule, 
and consequently no uniform belief among the 
reformed sects. Their writers candidly admit ’ 
“that a Protestant clergyman is bound to 

( 

* This expression is inexact, as it would imply ( 
something false. If the author intended a jest, ( 
it is not in good taste. 

+ The Archbishop of Canterbury is the highest ( 
dignitary in the English realm; yet his wife is 
Lady, &e. 

Vou. IL—No. 11. 


) 


called Mrs., while the wife of a marquis is called ( 
‘ Vol. xiv. No. 1, Thirty-nine Articles. 
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subscribe to no confession of faith, except for 
the sake of public order, and for no other ob- 
ject than to maintain, among the members of 
the same communion, an exterior harmony. 
No confession is to be considered a rule of 
faith, properly so called; because Protestants 
acknowledge no other rule than the holy 
scripture.”* When therefore a preacher of 
this description ascends the pulpit, how can 
he prove that he believes what he says? how 
can he ascertain, moreover, that he is not an 
object of raillery for the audience before him? 


Methinks I hear every listener saying to him 


with a sceptic smile: * J really believe that he 
believed that I believed it.’’t 

‘‘ The doctrine of a reformed Church,” says 
Gibbon, “has nothing in common with the 
knowledge and belief of those who compose 
it; and if the clergy of the present day assent 
to the forms of orthodoxy, or to established 
creeds, they do it, either with a smile of in- 
difference, or with a sigh of discontent. The 
prediction of the Catholics has been realized. 
The Arminians, Arians, Socinians, whose 
numbers are not to be estimated by their res- 
pective congregations, have broken and dis- 
carded the chain of religious truth.” The 
opinion here expressed by Gibbon is that of 
all enlightened Protestants in relation to their 
clergy, as we have been taught by a long ex- 
perience.t There is no medium, therefore, 
for one of these ministers; because, if he 
preaches a dogmatical truth, he is believed to 
be insincere ; and if he does not preach it, he 
is accounted a man of no ability. 

If the writers whom we quoted at the com- 
mencement of this article had merely affirmed 
that the Catholic clergy would probably have 
averted great misfortunes, had they been at times 
more generally and more fully impressed with 
the duties of their calling, the assertion, I think, 
would not have been questioned, even by the 
clergy themselves ; for no Catholic priest is 
on a level with the sublimity of his functions, 
and he will always recognize in himself some 
degree of unworthiness at the contemplation 
of his august and holy character. But if a 


* Chevanne, professor of theol. at Lausanne. 
+ I’credo ch’ei credette ch’io credessi.—- Dante. 
t See ]Vesiminster Review, American edition, 
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partial relaxation of morality, the inevitable 
consequence of long continued repose, may 
be justly censured, we are nevertheless com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the Catholic clergy 
are incomparably superior to any other eccle- 
siastical body, in point of merit, as well as of 
consideration in society. The close of the 
last century and the beginning of the present 
furnished a memorable illustration of this re- 
mark. What a spectacle did the French 
clergy exhibit, when they were scattered over 
every foreign land! Is not the virtue which 
they practised, capable of silencing forever 
the declamation of our adversaries? Deprived 
of his ecclesiastical superiors, exposed to the 
most seductive occasions, and oftentimes in 
the flower of his age, forced to seek an asy- 
lum among nations that were totally unac- 
quainted with the rigid discipline to which 
he had been accustomed, and that would have 
applauded a course of action which he had 
been taught to consider criminal, the French 
priest remained invariably faithful to his cleri- 
cal vows. What was his support? What 
enabled him continually to retain his elevated 
position above the weaknesses of human na- 
ture? In England especially, where talent 
and virtue are duly appreciated, and the slight- 
est failings are inexorably commented upon, 
did he win the public esteem. The man who 
presents himself at the house of an English- 
man, in the capacity of a physician, a surgeon 
or a tutor, does not pass the sill of the door 
unless he is married. A protective prudence 
mistrusts every man whose desires have not 
some fixed and lawful object. The priest 
alone could lulJ the apprehensions of this 


suspicious delicacy ; he alone could enter into 
an English residence by the influence of that 
very character which would have excluded 
another. The imbittered prejudice of three 
hundred years could not withhold its homage 
from the sanctity of religious celibacy. Mis- 
trust vanished before the sacerdotal character; 
and the Englishman who perhaps had fre- 
quently spoken or written in accordance with 
the prevalent notions against the single life of 
the clergy, had not the slightest misgivings 
in beholding his wife or his daughter under the 
tuition of a Catholic priest. Such is the power 
of conscience and its utter disregard of imagi- 
nary opinions or unfounded assertions. 

Religious women who had chosen a life of 
celibacy, shared also the glory of the priest- 
hood. How often had a pretended philosophy 
declaimed against the forced vows and the 
victims of the cloister! When an assembly of 
fools, however, that did all they could to become 
knaves,* was sacrilegiously pleased to declare 
the vows of religion unlawful, and to open the 
gates of the cloister, it was necessary to hire 
an impudent member of the populace for the 
purpose of acting the liberated nun. The 
vestals of France displayed the intrepidity of 
their clerical brethren, in the dungeon and on 
the scaffold; and such of them as had been 
driven by the revolutionary storm over for- 
eign nations, and even to the American shores, 
far from yielding to the seductions that met 
them at every step, excited universal admira- 
tion by a fond attachment to their profession, 
a faithful observance of their vows, and the 
free exercise of all the Christian virtues. 


* Words of Edmund Burke. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


STAR-LIGHT. 


TOA 


FRIEND. 


STAR-LIGHT is round me—and the night-wind’s moan 
In dying murmurs breathes its mystic tone ; 

Calmed are the waters in their cradled bed, 

Their voices silent and their music fled : 








See rE Cy AN 





Star- Light. 


Each morning wave that danced in frolic mood 
O’er the fair bosom of Potomac’s flood, 

Moves in soft cadence to the midnight oar, 
And wafts its echoes to the silent shore! 


Star-light is round me—and the vestal train 
Glide in mild beauty o’er the azure plain ; 
Their graceful robes, with living light unfurled, 
Hang in rich vestments o’er the sleeping world. 
Foremost in radiance and ethereal grace, 
Gleam the fair daughters of Pleone’s race ; 
Where grouped in wild confusion’s dazzling light, 
Their vivid glances shun the gazer’s sight. 
Around the virgin’s starry zone appear 

Her gems of beauty on each silent sphere, 

And on their clustered isles of golden hue 

Glow with sweet aspect through the solar blue ! 


Star-light is round me—and in cadence clear 
The far-off bugle steals upon the ear ; 

O’er the hushed waters comes its softened swell, 
Like dying swan notes breathing love’s farewell : 
Through midnight dews its mellow richness dies, 
Till breathed again in Echo’s distant sighs ! 


Star-light is round me—and I turn to view 

The well known scenes where first our friendship grew ; 

I pause to hear thy voice on every wind, 

I bring thy image to my anxious mind: 

Yet all is lonely, and my widowed heart 

Still lingers round unwilling to depart; 

Night’s watch towers wane, the dews of morn’s cold damp 
Hath veiled the lustre of each golden lamp ! 


Star-light is fading—but thou art not here 
To soothe my spirit with thy love sincere ; 
Thy voice comes not, to calm my troubled breast, 
Nor charm with hope the mourner’s griefs to rest: 
Thy spirit breathes not on my feverish mind 
Its hallowed thoughts so blissful, so refined. 
And now ’tis morn—the stars have left each sphere, 
And I still mourn thee—lonely—sad—sincere. 
WILFRED. 
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Desultory Sketches of the 


DESULTORY SKETCHES OF THE CATHOLIC’ CHURCH IN MARYLAND. 


BY BERNARD U. CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


No. VI. 


/ 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN FRANCIS MORANVILLE.* 


ITH the view of promoting a spirit of 


tuary of the new church, and provide all 


fervor, it was a favorite injunction of / things necessary for the divine worship, in a 


the subject of this memoir to those whose 
spiritual guide and counsellor he was—to con- 
sider every improvement in piety, and every 
new opportunity for practising virtue, as 
epochs, from which they were to date the 
commencement of their career in the service of 
God ; and regarding all their past good works 
as nothing, and themselves as unprofitable 
servants, to declare with David, ‘behold I 
have said, now I begin.” Making himself 
the living example of the excellence of his 
precepts, he looked upon the accomplishment 
of his great work, the building of St. Patrick’s 
church, as but the beginning of his career as 
a Christian pastor, and, as if unmindful of his 
twenty-three years of labor in the priesthood, 
he only looked forward to «‘ the blessed hope,” 
and labored as one who had been sent into the 
vineyard at the eleventh hour, in the spirit of 
that apostle who wrote, “ Brethren, I do not 
count myself to have apprehended. But one 
thing I do: forgetting the things that are be- 
hind, and stretching forth myself to those that 
are before, I pursue towards the mark, for the 
prize of the supernal vocation of God, in Christ 
Jesus.”’t 

The month of July, 1806, had witnessed the 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone of three 
Catholic churches in Baltimore; viz. the Ca- 
thedral, St. Mary’s and St. Patrick’s; but at 
the close of the year, 1807, the last was the 
only one of them in which was offered the 
sublime sacrifice of the “Lamb that was 
slain.”{ Its pastor was seen exerting him- 
self with new zeal for the perfection of his 


work, by assiduous efforts to adorn the sanc- 


+ 1 Philip iii. 13, 14. ¢ Apoe. v. 


style corresponding with the beauty of the 
edifice. For although poverty was his desire 
in all that concerned himself, a different prin- 
ciple inspired him towards the care of his 
church. For the sanctuary of the Lord, he 
was as munificent as his means, and his en- 
treaties to supply their defect enabled him to 
be. A splendid plated crucifix and candle- 
sticks were imported from France; the sacred 
vessels for the altar were procured, of rich ma- 
terial and beautiful workmanship ; and numer- 
ous vestments, of a degree of elegance until 
then unknown in Baltimore, were provided ; 
while behind the altar, a crucifix as large as 
life, of masterly sculpture, presented to the 
eye of faith the vivid image of Him ‘who his 
own self bore our sins in his body upon the 
tree.”t+ That nothing might be wanting for 
the solemnity of public worship, he gave 
weekly lessons in sacred music to his choir, 
himself presiding at the organ. Perfectly 
master of all those rules and ceremonies which 
the church desires to be observed with the 
utmost punctuality, as the real mark of an 
humble and obedient soul, and impressed with 
the importance of every thing that belongs to 
the worship of the Lord of glory ; he acquitted 
himself in a noble and dignified manner of all 
his sacerdotal functions, to which a powerful 
and most musical voice, added, on public oc- 
casions, a great charm. Who that ever heard 
him, does not remember with pleasure, his 
singing of the Preface and Pater Noster at 
high mass, his intoning at vespers, and his ex - 
quisite «« Benedicamus Domino ?” 

The zeal of the pastor to impart beauty and 


+ 1 Peter ii. 


* Continued from page 527. 
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dignity to the public offices of religion was re- teaching self-denial and fraternal charity, di- 
ciprocated by a diligent and respectful attend- ) recting the aspirations of the human heart to 
ance on the part of the congregation ; and } an immortal felicity, as the recompense of 
familes who lived at a distance from the place \ exemplary virtue alone, could not be that sys- 
of its location, preferred worshipping in St. ? tem which the sophists of ancient and modern 
Patrick’s church, because of the greater splen- times, and the interested calumniators of their 
dor and solemnity with which divine service ) own day had represented it. One of the fa- 
was there performed. But while the pastor ( vorite preachers at St. Patrick’s was the Rev. 
was zealous in all the externals of religion, ) Dr. David, subsequently Bishop of Mauri- 
he was much more interested in the spiritual \ castro, who for a long time preached there 
instruction of his flock. Organizing the chil- ) on the first Sunday of every month. His per- 
dren of his congregation in classes, he applied ) fect pronunciation of English, added to the 
himself to the duties of catechizing and pre- \ instructive and practical character of his ser- 
paring them for approaching the sacraments.) mons, made him a popular and effective 
Visiting such parents as were remiss in send-( speaker, as was testified by the reformation 
ing their children to him, he showed them } and pions lives of many of his hearers and 
their obligations in that regard; and so fully ( penitents. 

impressed them with the advantages of an | Entering fully into the spirit of the church, 
early religious education, as to induce great / which, by its beautiful order of festivals and 
regularity of attendance on the part of the ( fasts, renews throughout the year the remem- 
children, whom he interested by his enter-) brance of the most striking acts of our Sa- 
taining and edifying instructions, and stimu- ( viour’s life and passion, death and resurrec- 
lated by public distributions of premiums, 4 tion, awakening the most tender sentiments 


~~ 


~— 


well as by the approbation and affectionate ( of piety in the Christian heart, while it con- 
interest he constantly manifested towards ) templates the sacred mysteries of religion, as 
them. Often, very often, was it the result of) it were in detail—the pastor of St. Patrick’s 
his judicious course, that the edifying conduct ) gave to each solemnity not only its most im- 
of the children led to the reformation, and / posing ceremonies, but appropriate explana- 
promoted the improvement of parents in vir- \ tions in discourses as impressive as they were 
tue and piety. instructive, on the nature and end of the 

Anxious that every advantage should be | sacred mysteries commemorated. During the 
enjoyed by his people, the zealous pastor ) whole time of lent it was his practice to 
frequently procured the most distinguished / deliver from the altar a short extempore lec- 
preachers of the day, as Drs. Carr, O’Galla-) ture, or to read a pious instruction, every 
gher, Harold, Ryan, Hurley, and others, whose ( morning at mass, and to have an evening ex- 
eloquent discourses attracting large audiences, ) ercise, with a regular sermon, followed by the 
were successful in dispelling the prejudices of ) benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, once a 
many, whose erroneous opinions of the Catho- | week. What gave to his instructions their 
lic religion—derived from its enemies—made ) greatest effect was the earnestness with which 
them inimical to its diffusion. These, by un- ‘ he conveyed them, showing that he was fully 
derstanding its divine character, learned to) impressed with the truth and importance of 
respect its doctrines; and finding its princi- ? the sentiments he uttered. Indeed he seemed 
ples identical with those of the great saiinenss to be imbued with the very spirit of the sea- 
and saints of former ages and of every coun- ? son. When he preached penance, no one 
try, became convinced that a religion which \ could doubt that he practised it; and when he 
had promoted the diffusion of learning and ) invited his hearers to rejoice and be grateful 
science, had founded the most useful charities for the munificent gifts of God to man, it was 
in civilized society, had carried the gospel to with a joyous and grateful expression of 
inhospitable regions, enlightening barbarous / countenance, voice and manner, which be- 
nations with a divine philosophy, gilding its | spoke a heart filled with divine love, and over- 
path with deeds of heroic virtue, and while flowing with gratitude. 
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His faith and devotion towards the Blessed | The space around Saint Patrick’s church 
Sacrament were very conspicuous, and ex- ) being enclosed with a brick wall, afforded a 
cited him to perform his sacerdotal duties with ( favorable place for conducting a procession, 
great care and recollection. In celebrating ) and it was always customary on Palm Sunday, 
mass, from the moment when he commenced ( when the weather permitted it, for the con- 
the sacred office, at the foot of the altar, it) gregation, following time-honored usage, to 
was manifest to all who were near him, how ( move in solemn procession around the church, 
deeply impressed he was with the solemnity ) behind which, a mound surmounted by a large 
of the act, and how profound were his senti- / cross, and known as the “Calvary,” was the 
ments of humility. He celebrated the divine } pulpit from which the pastor of St. Patrick’s 
sacrifice with the utmost edification, and al-) addressed his audience, in the most moving 
though simplicity, and a care to avoid all sin- ‘ language, on the veneration of the cross, and 
gularity and affectation could not fail to be his ) the devotion proper to the season, namely, to 
rule throughout an action so entirely super-{ the sacred Passion of our Lord. It was in- 
natural, it was easy to perceive how deeply ) deed an impressive scene, when the venerable 
he was affected by the presence of the adora- ( priest, standing at the foot of the cross, called 
ble victim. He had also much at heart that, ) upon his pious hearers to enter into the spirit 
besides the public service of the Lord, his of the church,in commemorating the suffer- 
perpetual presence in the adorable eucharist ) ings of her Divine Spouse; to take up their 
should be acknowledged, at all hours, by the ( cross and follow Him, who “loved them unto 
visits of faithful souls to his temple, to offer | death, even the death of the cross.” 
their homage of adoration, love and gratitude 2 On the occasions of processions in honor of 
to Jesus Christ hidden for men in his won- {the Blessed Sacrament, a tasteful altar was 
derful sacrament. With this pious view he ) erected at the calvary, and adorned with a 
organized an association, or confraternity, for profusion of natural flowers ; the surrounding 
the perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sac- ) walls were covered with hangings, and there, 
rament: each member engaged to spend ( under the shade of trees 
half an hour, weekly, on a designated day, 
in religious exercises in presence of the 
sacred mystery. The pastor himself was 
often to be found performing his private devo- 
tions in the church. No one could repeat the 
sentiment of the royal prophet with more pro- 
priety: “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of 
thy house, and the place where thy glory 
dwelleth.”* On the festival of Corpus Christi, 
in the year 1809, the Rev. gentlemen of : 
Mary’s Seminary testified their faith and gra- 
titude to Him who declared that he was * the 
living bread which came down from heaven,”’t 
by a solemn procession, in which the sacred 
host was carried around the grounds of St. 


‘* That, forming high in air a woodland quire, 
Nod o’er the mount beneath,”’ 


the procession paused, and while the faithful 
knelt in adoration, the choir chaunted «O 
salutaris hostia,” « Tantum ergo sacramen- 
tum,” or other appropriate hymns. 

To one of these occasions the pastor gave 
uncommon eclat. His fervor desired a more 
magnificent procession—not confined to the 
narrow limits of the church grounds—where 
faith might evince its sincerity, and love 
its ardor, by a more public homage to the 
adorable mystery of our Lord’s real pre- 
sence in the sacrament of his love. Hav- 
Mary’s Seminary and College, with all the ) ing obtained the approbation of Bishop Car- 
reverence and devotion that the faith and love ) roll, it was arranged that the procession 
of a numerous Catholic assembly could evince. ‘ should move from the church gate across 
Rev. Mr. Moranvillé following this pious ex- ) Market street, and pursuing its course along 
ample, immediately established the practice } the common, encircle the extensive gar- 
in his congregation, of annual processions in) den and mansion opposite, now known as 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament, on the Sunday Whitehall, and return by the adjacent streets 
within the octave of Corpus Christi. \ to the church. Every arrangement was made 
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devise, to give effect to the imposing cere- 
mony. 

The reverend clergy of St. Mary’s, with 
their venerable superior, Rev. Francis Charles 
Nagot, founder of the Theological Seminary, | 
were present, in their richest sacerdotal vest- 
ments. The choir, which was numerous 
and well trained, contained at that time, some 
female voices of extraordinary compass and 
sweetness, whose brilliant execution evinced 
the zeal with which their powers had been 
cultivated. At the invitation of the good 
priest, a large number of gentlemen, accom- 
plished performers on various musical instru- 
ments, gave their aid, and many members of 
the other Catholic congregations joined those 
of St. Patrick’s in this conspicuous act of 
faith. After vespers, on the pleasant summer 
afternoon of Sunday, 16th of June, 1811, after 
making the circuit of the church, the proces- 
sion issued from the gate, amid the solemn 
choral chant of the seminarians, preceded by 
youths clad in white, who strewed the path 
with flowers, whilst others with smoking cen- 
sers perfumed the summer air with incense,— 
under a rich silken canopy, the sacred host, 
in a brilliant ostensorium, was borne by the 
venerable Nagot, whose devout demeanor, and 
\ venerable head whitened by the snow of 
| many years, inspired respect even in those 

who did not know how profound was his 
learning, and transcendent his virtue. To the 
Gregorian chant succeeded solemn instru- 
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This tune had been composed, at the request 
of Rev. Mr. Moranvillé, expressly for the 
occasion, by a distinguished musical genius 
now no more. While the good pastor was di- 
recting every movement, his voice was occa- 
sionally to be heard in altissimo, where the 
choir seemed to need assistance in the more 
difficult pieces. 

A favorite hymn with him for all proces- 
sions, was the * Invitation to all creatures to 
praise God ;’”’—beginning, “O all ye beings 
the Lord has made.” Having composed a 
tune for it, in which simplicity and fervor 
were combined, all the young ladies of the 
congregation who had musical voices, were 
able to sing it, and on this occasion the solemn 
sweetness of the melody, as it rose in the even- 
ing air with the following words, was in har- 


mony with the festal scene : 


‘*O sing his praise, ye heavenly choirs, 
Who stand around his awful throne; 
Repeat on your immortal lyres, 
That praise belongs to him alone. 
Praise him ye stars, whose trembling lights, 
Like scattered pearls adorn the sky ; 
Your silent course each heart invites 


To praise the Lord who reigns on high.” 


As the procession moved along, no sign of 


disrespect escaped the crowd of spectators of 
various religious creeds, who lined its path. 
That respectable populace, honored practi- 
cally the faith of their fellow-citizens, whose 


sincerity was attested by their devout deport- 
ment. And however incomprehensible they 
were to Protestants, it was impossible not to 
respect ceremonies in which some of the 
most learned, intelligent and virtuous men of 
the community took so deep an interest. 

Returning towards the church, the following 
stanza of the beautiful hymn, already quoted, 
mingled with the air redolent with the odor 
of incense and the perfume of flowers. 


mental music performed in a style of superior 
excellence. A large number of young ladies 
attired in white,and with veils of the same 
color, were accompanied by all the ladies of the 
choir in the same chaste costume, and walk- 
ing regularly in couples, made a conspicuous 
feature in the beautiful spectacle. During 
the march of the procession, the choir alter- 
nating with the band, sung the various hymns 
and anthems appropriate to the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament; the execution of some ) ‘* Join voices, ye sweet feathered throng, 
of these was magnificent. On that occasion ? Whose warbling notes to heaven arise ; 
too, was introduced a tune composed for the Let woods and hills repeat your song, 
English translation of the hymn « Pange And zephyrs waft it to the skies.” 


) 
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Within the gate, and near the door of the 
church, an altar had been placed during the 
| procession ; here the sacred host was de- 


** Sing, O my tongue! adore and praise 
) posited, for the adoration of the faithful, who, 


The depth of God’s mysterious ways.”’ 
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kneeling on the ground, offered their vows to 
God, before entering the church—where the 
interesting ceremonies were closed by the 
solemn benediction. 

The life of a Catholic priest would not have 
its proper character, if devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin was not one of its traits. Our good 
pastor omitted no opportunity to manifest his 
sentiments in this regard, and to inspire his 
people with a due sense of its blessings. 
Both in conversation and in his public dis- 
courses, he often spoke of the advantages of 
devotion to the Mother of Jesus Christ; im- 
pressing upon his hearers that the highest 
honor they could testify to the immaculate 
Mother, consisted in the imitation of her vir- 
tues ; and teaching them to regard her as the 
Mother of Christians, and the refuge of sin- 
ners. Encouraging all the practices of devo- 
tion to Mary approved by the church, he 
adopted the salutary custom of ringing the 
bell for the prayer “ Angelus Domini,” three 
times a day: by which practice, the mystery of 
the incarnation of the Son of God, and the 
unspeakable honor conferred not only on 
Mary, but on the whole human family, are 
commemorated with public gratitude and love 
throughout the whole world. The ancient 
society of the Scapular, which, during an ex- 
istence of six hundred years, has enrolled 
upon the catalogue of its members the royal 
names of Edward 1. of England, and Saint 
Lewis of France, in brotherhood with persons 
of the most humble and obscure conditions of 
life, received many accessions through his 
means. It was his delight, when conferring 
the habit of this venerable confraternity on a 
new member, to enjoin the practice of hu- 
mility and purity, as the favorite virtues of 
the order, recommended by the example of 
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its illustrious patroness, the Queen of Virgins. 
The large number of communicants who ho- 
nored its anniversary, the festival of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel, was 
an exemplification of the pious influence of 
this society—one of whose principles is, that 
each member participates in the merits and 
good works of all the others, and a practical 
illustration of the doctrine of the communion 
of saints—defined by the church to be “ the 
communion of all holy persons in all holy 
things.” 

The recitation of the Rosary of the Blessed 


- Virgin Mary, was one of the regular public 


exercises of St. Patrick’s church. Every 
Sunday evening, a short time before the set- 
ting of the sun, the bell summoned the con- 
gregation to church, where the pastor in his 
surplice, kneeling without the sanctuary, after 
singing a hymn to the Blessed Virgin, in 
union with his congregation, read the contem- 
plation and appropriate prayer for each of the 
mysteries, and recited aloud—his congrega- 
tion responding—five decades of the Rosary. 
The exercise was concluded by the anthem, 
“Hail, Holy Queen,” and the “ Angelus 
Domini.” Hence the beautiful spiritual ex- 
ercise of the Rosary became a favorite and 
general practice among the members of that 
congregation. Thus nourishing piety in his 
congregation, by religious exercises, in which 
his example preached more forcibly than ser- 
mons, he inspired many with a fervor that was 
edifying to all. It was not unusual to have a 
high mass celebrated on a week day to gratify 
the devotion of individuals to a particular 
saint; and it was customary for some pious 
persons to spend the whole night of Holy 
Thursday in the church, in private exercises 
of devotion, before the Blessed Sacrament. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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: period of the Reformation, it was im- 


find scarcely any alteration of his original 


of their correctness. In the sixth volume 
comprising the long reign of Henry VIII. we 
find only one original statement withdrawn or 
qualified. Dr. Lingard had, in his first edi- 
tion, in mentioning the charge which Cran- 
mer and the other Reformers brought against 
Queen Catherine Howard, incidentally called 
it a “plot of the Reformers.” For this he 
was assailed from all quarters. The facts as 
narrated by him were unquestioned, and from 
i them it would appear, as an inevitable conse- 
; quence, that it was a plot. As this, however, 
was an argumentative deduction, and not a 
fact for which he had direct historical evi- 
dence, he repeats in the present edition all his 
former narrative, adds several important cir- 
cumstances, tending to confirm his view of 
it, omits the words “plot of the Reformers,” 
and leaves the reader to select the phrase 
wherewith he would designate their conduct. 
For stating that Mary Boleyn, the sister of 
Anne, had been one of Henry’s mistresses, 
Dr. Lingard was also assailed, with invective 
and argument, not facts or evidence. It is 
impossible to account for the taste from which 
this attack originated. Could any man sup- 
pose that Henry was so fastidious aud scrupu- 
lous as not to see charms in Anne, because he 
had enjoyed those of Mary? The evidence 
on which the statement was made, remaining 
uncontradicted, Dr. Lingard repeats it in the 
present edition, and adds a note from which 
it would appear that Henry provided her with 

Vor. I.—No. 11. 
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possible for him to follow his uniform system 
of writing the exact truth without disturbing 
many prejudices and exciting much hostility. 
For several years after the appearance of this 
part of his history, he was assailed with the 
utmost zeal, pertinacity, and virulence. No- 
thing, however, was brought forward to shake 
the public faith in his accuracy, impartiality, 
and judgment; and in the present edition we 


statements, but innumerable additional proofs 





(on the 31st of January, 1520-21) with his 
presence, and made his offering at the altar.* 
Dr. Lingard stated that Henry had been smit- 
ten by Anne before he thought of the divorce. 
Mr. Sharon Turner, as an ardent admirer of 
the Reformation and its founders, felt it his 
duty to disprove this assertion, and to show 
that Henry’s scruples arose from the purest 
religious motives, and had been in existence 
a considerable time before he saw Anne. <Ac- 
cording to his hypothesis, Henry first men- 
tioned his alarms respecting the incestuous 
character of his cohabitation with Queen Ca- 
therine, in 1525; and Anne, who at the early 
age of seven was appointed maid of honor to 
Mary, the king’s sister, then lately contracted 
to Louis XII. accompanied her to France in 
1514, and did not return till 1527. Dr. Lin- 
gard repeats his former statement, and adds 
some more authorities in proof of it. Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury states (and appeals for 
the assertion to “our records”) that she re- 
turned into England in 1522, “at the same 
time when our students were remanded.” 
This was a little before the declaration of war 
between the two kingdoms. Fiddes says that 
Francis complained to the English ambassa- 
dor, that ««the English scholars and the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Boleyn should return home.” 
‘«« The cause of her recall appears in the State 
Papers. Lord Surrey, to put an end to the 
dispute between the Butlers and Boleyns, had 
suggested to Henry that the son of Sir Piers 
Butler should marry the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn (St. Papers, ii. 57). The 
plan was approved by Henry after some hesi- 
tation; and the cardinal, by his order, under- 
took te bring about the marriage (Ibid. i. 91). 
The editors of the State Papers suppose that 
the daughter in question was Mary Boleyn, 
because Anne was in France at the date 
of Wolsey’s letter, Nov. 1521. But they 
were not aware that Mary was married nine 


* See vol. vi. p. 110. 
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sal could apply to no one but Anne. The 
dates also correspond. Wolsey undertook the 
negotiation in November, and the order for 
Anne’s return reached Paris in the beginning 
of the next year.” On her return, she was 
appointed to the same situation in the court of 
Catherine which she had previously held in 
that of the French queen; and by her supe- 
riority over her companions soon attracted a 
crowd of admirers ; among whom were Percy, 
son to the Earl of Northumberland, and Henry 
himself. Percy, who concealed his secret 
from his father and Wolsey in whose house- 
hold he was employed, but could not elude 
the penetration or jealousy of Henry, made 
her an offer of marriage. Wolsey was or- 
dered to separate the lovers; and Percy was 
compelled by his father to marry a daughter 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury. The exact date 
of the marriage is unknown, but it was deter- 
mined and agreed upon in September, 1523 ;* 
another proof that Anne’s charms were known 
to Henry before 1527. 

In narrating Cranmer’s elevation to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, Dr. Lingard dif- 
fered in some particulars from the eulogists of 
that prelate. He did not dwell on Cranmer’s 
extreme reluctance to be suddenly elevated, 
contrary to custom, from the humble rank of 
priest to that of archbishop; nay, he even ex- 
pressed his ignorance why Burnet was “so 
anxious to persuade his readers that Cranmer 
was unwilling to accept the archbishopric, 
and found means to delay the matter six 
months.” And on the subject of that pre- 
late’s deliberate false swearing in the oath of 
canonical obedience to the pontiff, which he 
took at his consecration as archbishop, con- 
tented himself with understating the enor- 
mity of his offence in the following mild and 
charitable manner: * By what casuistry was 
the archbishop elect, who could not be unac- 
quainted with the services which were ex- 
pected from him, to reconcile it with his con- 
science to swear at his consecration canonical 
obedience to the Pope, when he was already 
prepared to act in opposition to the papal au- 
thority? With the royal approbation, he called 
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months before, and that of course the propo- ) four witnesses into St. Stephen’s chapel at 


Westminster, and in their presence declared 
that by the oath of obedience to the pope, 
which for the sake of form he was obliged to 
take, he did not intend to bind himself to any 
thing contrary to the law of God, or prejudi- 
cial to the rights of the king, or prohibitory of 
such reforms as he might judge useful to the 
Church of England. Thence he proceeded 
to the altar; the ceremony was performed 
after the usual manner; and the pontifical 
oath was cheerfully taken by the new prelate, 
both before his consecration and at the de- 
delivery of the pallium. This extraordinary 
transaction gave birth to an animated con- 
troversy; the opponents of the archbishop 
branding him with the guilt of fraud and per- 
jury, his advocates laboring to wipe away the 
imputation and justify his conduct by the ex- 
traordinary circumstances in which he was 
placed.” In a note he added, that «to pal- 
liate the duplicity of the archbishop it has 
been alleged that he either repeated the protest 
at his consecration or at least said that he took 
the oath in the sense of such protestation.” 
For these and some other statements unfa- 
vorable to the character of Cranmer, the his- 
torian was assailed by divers adherents of the 
Established Church; and especially by the 
Rev. Mr. Todd, rector of Settrington, in York- 
shire; and having an account to settle with 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews at the 
same time, he answered all three in one 
pamphlet. Into the details of the attack or 
defence we have not time, space or inclina- 
tion to enter; but we shall mention the re- 
sults as they affect the present edition. In 
this, Dr. Lingard perseveres in his former si- 
lence as to Cranmer’s supposed unwillingness 
to accept the dignity, and, without noticing 
the question of his eagerness or reluctance, 
gives “ the principal dates for the satisfaction 
of the reader. Aug. 24. Warham dies. Oct. 
1. Henry signs the recall of Cranmer, and ap- 
points Hawkins to succeed him ( Transcripts 
Sor New Rymer, 174). Oct. 4. The emperor, 
with whom Cranmer resides as ambassador, 
leaves Vienna for Italy (Sandoval, 120). Nov. 
6. He fixes his residence at Mantua (Jb. 124). 
Nov. 18. He is still at Mantua, where he has 
received the official notification of Cranmer’s 
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recall, and of the appointment of Hawkins; ) on the 30th of March, 1533, in the chapter- 


and on the same day delivers his answer into 
the hands of Cranmer to take with him to 
England. Thus seven weeks have elapsed 
since the date of Cranmer’s recall; for which 
we may safely account by the supposition, 
that, ignorant of the emperor’s departure from 
Vienna, Hawkins proceeded towards that city, 
instead of going direct to Italy—Cranmer was 
preconized by the Pope in a consistory in 
January (Becchetti, viii. 234), thus leaving 
two months only for his journey from Mantua 
to England, his acceptance of the archbishop- 
ric, the mission of the proctor to Rome, and 
his proceedings there. The different bulls 
were expedited on the 21st and 22d of Febru- 
ary, and the 3d of March, and they arrived in 
England in sufficient time for the consecra- 
tion, on the 30th of the latter month.’’* 

On the subject of the protestation, the prin- 
cipal or rather only question between Mr. 
Todd and Dr. Lingard, was whether it was 
public or secret: the latter maintaining that 
it was only made in the presence of the four 
witnesses in the chapter-house, and after- 
wards merely referred to.in public by the 
archbishop ; the former maintaining that it 
was twice repeated in public, “in form and 
manner as in the chapter-house.” In proof 
of this position, Mr. Todd discovered among 
the manuscripts at Lambeth palace, a record 
of the protestations, and the form and manner 
in which they were made or drawn up, under 
Cranmer’s own orders, by a royal prothono- 
tary, who was present with the four witnesses 
in the chapter-house. Mr. Todd, by some 
hallucination, considered this document as 
conclusive in his favor, though its plain ob- 
vious import was directly the reverse of his 
interpretation of it, and put the accuracy of 
Dr. Lingard beyond the reach of cavil. As 
in the present edition he contents himself with 
referring to this document, as setting the ques- 
tion of the privacy or publicity of the protest 
at rest, and many persons must feel anxious 
for the precise words which Mr. Todd so un- 
accountably misunderstood, we shall transfer 
them to our pages from Mr. Todd’s pamphlet. 
The document commences with stating that 


* Vol. vi. pp. 191-2. 


house of the college of St. Stephen, at West- 
minster, the archbishop elect, in the presence 
of Watkins, the royal prothonotary and no- 
tary public (who drew up the instrument), 
and John Tregonwell, Thomas Bedyll, Rich- 
ard Gwent, and John Cocks, witnesses, for 
this purpose specially brought there (< tes- 
tium in hac parte specialiter adhibitorum ”’), 
made, read, and interposed, certain protesta- 
tions and other things did, as in a certain 
paper schedule which he then and there held 
in his hands was more fully contained. The 
protest is then set out, but sbout its purport 
there is no dispute. The instrument then 
adds, that after making the protest, «« the said 
reverend father asked and requested me, the 
prothonotary and notary aforesaid, to draw 
one or more public instrument or instruments 
thereof, and the witnesses above-named to add 
their testimony ;”’ and then proceeded, accom- 
panied by the same witnesses, out of the chap- 
ter-house to the high altar of the college, to 
receive the gift of consecration. 

«Then follows,” says Todd, «the recital of 
the oath of obedience to the Pope, and Watkins’ 
account how Cranmer, as he protested, under- 
stood it. ‘ Before reading the said schedule, and 
taking the oath therein contained, holding it in 
his hands, he asserted in the presence of me 
and the same witnesses that he would read the 
said schedule and take the oath therein in- 
serted under the forementioned protestations, 
in other form had and made by him the same 
day in the chapter-house, in the presence of 
me and the same witnesses, and not otherwise 
and in no other manner. And presently after 
the premises, he read the same schedule, and 
swore as is contained in it. Upon which as- 
sertion then and there made by him in the 
preceding manner, he then also asked and 
requested me to prepare one or more public 
instrument or instruments thereof, and the 
appointed witnesses to add their testimony. 
Which things having been thus done, on the 
day, month and year aforesaid, and the conse- 
cration of the same reverend father having 
been finished and expedited, the same rever- 
end father Lord Thomas, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, being about to receive the pallium 


before the said altar, in the presence of me 
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and the said John Tregonwell, Thomas Bedill, 
and Richard Gwent, the witnesses aforesaid for 
this purpose specially brought, before taking 
the underwritten oath, again protested that he 
would take the following oath under the same 
protestations had and made, as is aforesaid, in 
the said chapter-house, &ce. Upon which 
protestation being a third time made and had 
so as is aforesaid by the same most reverend 
person, the same reverend father also a third 
time asked and requested me the undersigned 
prothonotary and notary public to draw up 
one or more public instrument or instruments 
thereof, and the witnesses aforesaid to add 
their testimony of and concerning the same. 
All these things were done, &c. And I, Rich- 
ard Watkyns, bachelor of laws, of the said lord 
our king prothonotary, &c. saw and heard all 
and every of these things so done and noted 
them ; and therefore I have made and publish- 
ed this present public instrument, &c.’ &c.” 
From this document it is obvious that Cran- 
mer did not make his protestation a second 
time, or out of the chapter-house, or before 
any other witnesses beside the five; and that 
in the church he merely referred to the pro- 
testation which he had already made in pri- 
vate ; and that he did not even refer to it pub- 
licly, or in a loud voice, or before, so as to be 
understood by, any other persons than the five 
who specially attended for the purpose—for if 
so, the notary would have taken care to record 
that the reference was made publicly before 
the whole assembly, and in the presence of 
the five special witnesses—and that to be un- 
derstood by the five only he spoke in a low 
tone, or practised some other legerdemain 
which it would be now futile to attempt to 
discover. This is so obvious on the most 
careless glance at the instrument, that fur- 
ther comment would be worse than useless. 
We have been often amused at hearing and 
seeing it boldly asserted, that Catholics not 
complying with the orders of parliament in 
matters of faith, were guilty of a political, 
not a religious offence; and that the priests 
who were hanged under the penal laws, were 
hanged not for being priests, but for violating 
the laws which forbade them to be priests. 
Under the influence of the spirit from which 
these ingenious notions emanated, Mr. Sha- 


ron Turner boldly asserts that More and Fisher 
suffered, not for the denial of the supremacy, 
but for other, though unknown, acts of trea- 
son. Unfortunately for all such speculations, 
Dr. Lingard deals not in “the philosophy of 
history ;” contents himself with plain matters 
of fact, and disposes of Mr. Turner’s hypothe- 
sis, by quoting the instrument on which they 
were found, or rather voted, guilty. That 
against Fisher charges him with having, con- 
trary to his allegiance, “said and pronounced 
in the presence of divers true subjects, falsely, 
maliciously, and traitorously, these words: 
‘The king oure soveraign lord is not supreme 
hedd yn erthe of the Cherche of Englande ;’” 
and that against More charges him with say- 
ing, on May 7 and June 3, in answer to the 
question of the king’s supremacy, “that it was 
lyke a swerde with two edges ;” and denying 
it to Sir Richard Rich on June 12; and thus 
attempting “regem de dignitate titulo et nomine 
supremi capitis in terra Anglicane ecclesia peni- 
tus deprivare.”’* 

This subject would lead us naturally to no- 
tice the persecutions which followed the Re- 
formation; but we are unwilling to excite 
embittering recollections by dwelling on the 
atrocities which Catholics and Protestants 
mutually inflicted on each other, in mistaken 
zeal for the promotion of that religion whose 
first element is charity. It would seem, how- 
ever, that much as Protestantism may affect 
to boast of its superior mildness and tolera- 
tion, persecution in the most cold-blooded and 
systematic form has been with it, as with all 
other forms of faith arising out of fanaticism 
and ignorance, under the mask of godliness 
and enlightenment, a guiding active principle 
from its origin to the present moment. It is 
generally supposed that the Reformers ac- 
quired the name of Protestants from protest- 
ing against the errors of Popery. But it 
would seem, according to a note in this edi- 
tion, that they acquired it from protesting 
against the principle of toleration. The de- 
cree of the council of Spire, in 1529, among 
other things, forbad any person, layman or 
ecclesiastic, to employ violence and constraint 


in matters of religion, to abolish the mass by 


* Vol. vi. pp. 221-225. 
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force, or to prohibit, command, or compel, 
any one to assist at it. The Reforming con- 
federates “replied that they could not consent 
to this article, that conscience forced them to 
abolish the mass, nor could they permit any 
of their subjects to be present at it.” «It 
was,” observes Dr. Lingard, from this protes- 
tation that the Reformers acquired the name 
of Protestants.”’* During the reign of Eliza- 
beth, one hundred and twenty-four clergymen 
suffered the punishment of traitors for the sole 
exercise of their ministry. The first victim 
was Thomas Woodhouse, from Lincolnshire, 
one of Queen Mary’s priests, who was exe- 
cuted on the 19th of June, 1573. He was 
followed by one hundred and thirteen secular 
priests, eight Jesuits, one monk, and one 
friar. Thirty men and two women were 
executed as felons, for harboring and abetting 
priests.t It is impossible to say how many 
clergymen and laymen died of their sufferings 
in prison. Mr. Hallam remarks, as an ex- 
tenuating circumstance to distinguish the per- 
secution under Elizabeth from that of Mary 
and the house of Austria, that no woman was 
put to death under the former, as far as he 
remembered. ‘The fact, however, is,’’ ob- 
serves Dr. Lingard, “that Margaret Clitheroe 
was executed in 1586, Margaret Ward in 
1588, and Anne Line in 1601. Mrs. Wells 
received sentence of death in 1591, and died in 
prison. Four other Catholic gentlewomen were 
condemned at different times, but reprieved ; 
two of whom were pardoned by James I.” 
In the first edition Dr. Lingard inserted a 
note at the end of the fifth volume, intimating 
that the St. Bartholomew massacre was not, 
according to the prevailing opinion among 
Protestants, the result of a premeditated plot, 
concealed with infinite cunning for several 
months, but arose in the following manner. 
Admiral Coligny, the real leader of the Hu- 
guenots, having obtained considerable influ- 
ence over the mind of Charles, recommended 
him to throw off the tutelage of his mother, 
who wished to keep him in the background, 
that she might bring forward a favorite son 
and perpetuate herown authority. Catherine, 
alarmed for the loss of her power, determined 


* Vol. vi. p. 270, note. t Vol. viii. p. 295. 


t Id. p. 151 


to get rid of the admiral by assassination. He 
was fired at on the 22d of August, 1572, as 
he passed through the streets of Paris, and 
wounded, but not dangerously. His Hugue- 
not friends crowded to his hotel, and offered 
to spend their lives in his defence. Their 
threats of vengeance frightened Catherine and 
her confidants, and in a secret council the 
king was persuaded to anticipate the bloody 
designs attributed to the friends of Coligny. 
On the morning of the 24th of August, his 
hotel was forced by the royal order; he and 
his principal friends were slain; the populace 
joined in the work of blood, and murdered 
every Huguenot who fell in their way. In 
the provinces, the governors, though instructed 
to prevent similar excesses, had not always the 
power or the will to check the fury of the peo- 
ple, and the massacre was imitated in several 
towns in which the blood of Catholics had been 
wantonly spilt by the Huguenots, during pre- 
ceding insurrections. A writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review for June, 1825, professing to give 
a fair and impartial criticism on the history, 
pounced upon this note as a specimen of the 
whole work, and, as Dr. Lingard well ob- 
served, “to judge of a history of England 
selected a subject exclusively French.” The 
review, or rather attack, exhibited the bitter- 
est hostility to Dr. Lingard without a ray of 
anything like impartiality; but produced a 
reply from him so successful and caustic, that 
the assailant was obliged to lay aside the mask 
of an Edinburgh reviewer and engage in a 
pamphleteering war, as plain Mr. Allen; who 
avowed that he wrote the review in revenge 
for a very offensive letter which was pub- 
lished in the British Press newspaper, and 
which he had good circumstantial reasons for 
believing to have been written by Dr. Lin- 
gard. That letter was in reality written by 
Mr. Sedgwick, then chairman or commis- 
sioner of the Board of Stamps, whose name 
we now mention as he has been dead for some 
time past. As the circumstances out of which 
this letter arose, involve a notice of one of the 
futile charges brought against Dr. Lingard by 
the Edinburgh reviewer, we may briefly men- 
tionthem. Dr. Lingard had referred, for events 
connected with the capture and misfortunes 
of Richard ITI. to a manuscript in the library 
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of the king of France. 


was placed in the hands of M. Buchon, a gen- 


tleman celebrated for his attainments in that 
department of literature, and his opinion of 


it requested. He, after a diligent perusal, de- 
clared it to be his conviction that the manu- 
script had been written by one who had been 
an eye-witness of the greater part of what he 
related, and that it bore intrinsic testimony 
to the integrity and good faith of its author. 
This opinion of M. Buchon settled the ques- 
tion between the historian and reviewer, and 
was mentioned in the letter in the British 
Press, together with severe strictures on the 
conduct of the latter gentleman. Noone has 
since had the hardihood to repeat his insinua- 
tions on that topic. The controversy respect- 
ing the St. Bartholomew massacre attracted 
attention. The principal question was whether 
the massacre was “the result of accident or 
the consequence of a premeditated plot to 
entrap and destroy the Huguenots.” Dr. Lin- 
gard in support of his views, referred to a 
passags in the works of Chateaubriand, in 
which that noble author stated that when the 
Vatican Library was at Paris, he searched in 
it and found the most valuable documents re- 
specting the St. Bartholomew massacre ;.add- 
ing, ‘if the truth is to be found anywhere it 
must be without doubt in the letters written 
in cypher to the sovereign pontiffs, and con- 
demned to eternal silence. It results posi- 
tively from these letters that the St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre was not premeditated, and that 
it was only the sudden consequence of the 
wounds of the admiral.” To this testimony 
Mr. Allen replied with a sneer, that «‘ the Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand is a man of eloquence 


This manuscript the 
reviewer denounced as a mere romance, and 
utterly unworthy of credit; and made a serious 
charge against Dr. Lingard for quoting such a 
production. After this attack the manuscript 
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intosh, and upon the death of Sir James trans- 
ferred them to Dr. Lardner. By the continu- 
ator of the history in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
they were inserted in the appendix to the 
third volume. As the reader may still feel 
some curiosity on a question that once excited 
so much interest, we insert the following note 
from the eighth volume of Dr. Lingard’s pre- 
sent edition, containing and commenting on 
this invaluable evidence :— 

‘Here in the first edition I introduced a 
note, which led to an interesting controversy, 
whether the massacre was an accidental oc- 
currence, or the result of a premeditated plot. 
That controversy as it appears to me, has 
been now set at rest by the publication (in 
the 3d vol. of Mackintosh) of the secret des- 
patches of Salviati, the nuncio at Paris, to 
the cardinal secretary at Rome, for the infor- 
mation of the pontiff. On the 24th of August 
he wrote an account of the occurrence in or- 
dinary characters (evidently under the notion 
that in such circumstances his despatch would 
probably be intercepted and opened on the 
road): but to this he added another and real 
statement of the case in cypher: that the 
queen regent, in consequence of the ascend- 
ancy which Coligny had acquired over the 
royal mind, an ascendancy which gave to him 
in a manner the government of the kingdom 
(quasi governava), consulted with the Duchess 
of Nemours, and resolved to rid herself of his 
control by the assassination of the admiral. 
The Duke of Guise provided the assassin ; and 
the Duke of Anjou, but not the king, was 
privy to the attempt. The queen, however, 
when she saw that the admiral did not die of 
his wound, and considered the great danger 
to which she was now exposed, alarmed also 
by her own consciousness, and by the threat- 
ening speeches of the whole body of the Hu- 
guenots, who would not believe that the ar- 


and imagination, but how far he is qualified (quebuse had been discharged by an assassin 
for historical investigation we have yet to\Semployed by the Duke of Alva, as she had 


learn. It would have been more satisfactory 


persuaded herself that she could make them 


if he had published the documents which ‘believe, had recourse to the king, and ex- 
convinced him that the massacre was the /horted him to adopt the plan of the general 


result of the unsuccessful attack on the ad- 
miral’s life.” Viscount Chateaubriand sub- 
sequently communicated the extracts and 
copies which he had made to Sir James Mack- 


massacre which followed. ‘Vedendo la re- 


gente che |’ amiraglio non moriva, e vedendo 
a quanto pericolo si era esposta, et della pro- 
) pria conscientia insospetita, et dalle insolente 
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parole che uscivano da tutta la Ugonotteria, Had he died immediately, no one else would 


che in modo alcuno volle accommodarsi a cre- 
dere, che I’ archibusata fosse stata tirata da ) 


have perished. But he did not die; and they 
began to expect some great evil: wherefore, 


insidiatore mandato dal ducad’ Alva, secondo closeting themselves in consultation with the 
che sempre lei si era persuasa de dover dare ) king, they determined to throw shame aside, 


loro a credere, si volse al Ré, escortandolo a 
la uccisione seguita di tutti.’ 

«It appears that the cardinal secretary, in 
his answer to this despatch—probably on ac- 
count of the different reports current in 
Rome—put to the nuncio several questions 
respecting the cause, the authors, and the cir- 


and to cause him to be assassinated together 
with the others: a determination which was 
carried into execution that very night.’— 
‘Tutte le cose che si saranno lette del archi- 
busata e morte del Amiraglio, diverse da 
quelle che io gli scrisse, col tempo si accor- 
giera se siano vere. Mad. la Regente venuta 


ss ia se are ai : ‘ ei . 
cumstances of the massacre. Salviati, in (in differenza (diffidenza?) di lui, risolvendosi 


reply, wrote two notes on the 22d of Septem- 
ber. In the first he says, ‘ with regard to the 
three points, 1°. who it was that caused, and 
for what reason that person caused, the arque- 
buse to be discharged at the admiral; 2°. and 
who it was to whom the subsequent resolution 
of so numerous a massacre must be ascribed ; 


™~ 


pochi giorni prima, gli la fece tirare, e senza 
saputa del Ré, ma con participatione di M. di 
Angiu, di Mad. de Nemours, et di M. di 
Guisa, suo figlo. E se moriva subito, non si 
ammazzava altro: e non essendo morto, e du- 
bitando lei di qualche gran male, ristringen- 
dosi con il Ré, deliberono di buttare la ver- 


3°. and who were the executors of the mas- ) gognada banda, e di farlo ammazzare insieme 


sacre, with the names of the principal lead- 
rs; I know that I have already sent you an 
account, and that in that account I have not 


fallen into the least error. If I have omitted ) 
to mention some other particulars, the chief ( 
‘ the time and opportunity which he possessed 


reason is the difficulty of coming at the truth 
in this country.’—* Chi facesse tirar l’archibu- 





con li altri: e quella notte istessa fu mandato 
a esecutione.’ 

‘* Evidence more satisfactory than this we 
cannot desire, if we consider the situation of 
the writer, the object for-which he wrote, and 


of correcting any error that might have crept 


giata all’ Amiraglio, et per che causa, et a chi into his previous communication: and from 


> 


si debba attribuire |’ ultima risolutione dell 
amazzamento di tanti, e quali fussino gli exe- 
cutori con il nome di capi principali, io so d’ 
haver gliene scritlo, et che non mi sono gabbato 
punto. E se ho lasciato di scrivere alcuni altri 
partiere, n’ e stato potissima causa la difficolta 
che e in questo paese a ritrovare la verita 
delle cose.’ 

«‘This passage was written in ordinary 
characters: but he wrote the same day in, 





this evidence it plainly follows, that the gene- 
ral massacre was not originally contemplated, 
but grew out of the unexpected failure of the 
attempt already made on the life of the admi- 
ral.”"—Vol. iii. App. pp. 419-422 

Our observations have extended to sucha 
length that we must hasten to the conclusion. 
In the course of this paper we have endeavored 
to point the reader’s attention to a few of Dr. 
Lingard’s merits, as they happened to attract 


cipher the following repetition of his former our notice. We had at first some intention 


statement :—*‘ Time will show whether there } 


be any truth in all the other accounts which 
you may have read, of the wounding and the 
death of the admiral, that differ from what I 
wrote to you. The queen regent, being grown 
jealous of him, came to a resolution a few 
days before, and caused the arquebuse to be 
discharged at him without the knowledge of 
the king, but with the participation of the 


Duke of Anjou, and of the Duchess of Ne- } 
mours, and of her son the Duke of Guise. ’ duce a better. 


of giving a brief summary of all his leading 
characteristics; but, as on reconsideration we 
believe that no summary could be sufficiently 
comprehensive and minute to do justice to 
his merits, we shall express our feelings much 
better by declaring that this work is the best 
history of any country that it has ever been 
our fortune to peruse, and that it is our de- 
liberate conviction that a combination of all 
the literary men in the universe could not pro- 
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568 The Lily of the Valley. 


A CHILD’S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 


Sue had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its firsteve. She stood alone 
By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend— 


And had not seen before. 


The purple folds 


Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness ; and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the azure sky was mixed 
With the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thoughts broke forth expressively— 
«Father, dear Father, God has made a star !”’ 


Translated from the French. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Cuapter VI. 
Virtue in all its splendor. 


ARY had just attained her twelfth year, 

and had not yet made her first commu- 
nion. The countess was unwilling for her to 
perform that holy action until she was well 
prepared, and fully capable to appreciate its 
importance. It is not necessary here to say, 
with what care the pious child disposed her 
heart for the reception of that august sacra- 
ment. Her life had been truly pious; in 
everything she evinced a tender love of her 
Divine Master, but still she did not think her- 


self sufficiently pure to present herself at the 
table of the holy of holies. Already had she 
sounded the inmost recesses of her soul, and 
with penitential tears deplored the slight faults 
with which she had to reproach herself. Some 
days before receiving the celestial manna, she 
went to seek the countess. With a pensive air 
she appeared before her mother. The countess 
embraced her, told her to sit down, and asked 
what rendered her so sad. 

‘I fear,” replied Mary, “that I am not 
worthy to approach the holy table.” 

«‘No one, indeed, my daughter,” said the 
countess, ‘is worthy to receive the adorable 
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body and blood of Jesus Christ, and it is in 
our unworthiness that the greatness of the 


gift consists. He, the Holy of Holies, the ( 
Most High has deigned to become the nour- ) 


ishment of ungrateful and sinful man. He 


foresaw that Christians, unworthy of the name, | 


would profane the sacrament of his love; still 


he did not hesitate, because he knew that the ( 


Holy Eucharist was a source of graces for 
faithful souls, whose love repaid him for the 
outrages of the impious. He has commanded 
that man should come and receive him; so 


my dear child, be not troubled; hasten with } 
love to your good Master; it is he who calls , 


you to his table, present yourself with con- 


fidence at the altar of our Divine Saviour; I 


believe you are prepared to receive him as 
worthily as one of his creatures can be.” 

‘*] should like to dispose myself better, and ( 
for that purpose I ask you a favor.” 

«< What is it my daughter ?” 

“I beg you not to present me with a new 





‘mised the countess to write to her as often 

as possible. In the beginning he kept his 

word. She received, from time to time, let- 
ters brought by knights whose wounds had 

( forced them to leave the military service; but 

after a while she heard no more from her hus- 

band. Years rolled by, but no messenger 
presented himself to tell her whether the noble 
count still lived, or whether he had fallen in 
the field of battle. She was inconsolable, 
and believed that Egenolfe had indeed been 
slain by the Mussulmen. Suddenly a report 
was spread, that the flower of the Alsacian 
nobility had perished in an ambuscade, which 

‘a body of Arabs had prepared for them, and 

that Egenolfe had remained dead upon the 

field of battle. 

This rumor, which the countess too easily 
believed, heightened her grief. She shed a 
‘torrent of tears, shut herself up in her apart- 

) ments, refusing to see any one, in order that 

she might give full scope to her sorrow. But 


dress for my first communion ; but to give the / notwithstanding her prohibition, Mary suc- 
money to the poor. I will be contented with ceeded in gaining admittance to her. 
the one that I wear on feast days, and thus I «‘ Mother,” said she, throwing herself in 
shall contribute to a good action.” ‘her arms, “why do you shut yourself up in 
The countess pressed little Mary in her) this manner? Do you then not wish to see 
arms, and wept with delight, so happy was ( your daughter? What has she done to for- 
she to behold these excellent dispositions. ) feit your love? Formerly you were so kind 
‘<I will grant you,” she answered, “a part (as to confide to her all your troubles; you 
of your request. I shall send in your name called her your dear, your cherished child, 
a sum of money to the poor, but I do not wish ) and now you refuse to see her? Do you then 
thereby to deprive you of the dress which I ‘ ‘believe that your daughter does not keenly 
have ordered.” ) feel the loss which we have sustained? Oh, 
Mary was delighted beyond expression, on ‘my mother! do not afflict her more,—it would 
learning that her mother would interest the ) ) be to render her doubly disconsolate.” ‘The 
poor in the great action she was about to pers ( countess could not resist the expression of so 
form. From that moment she thought that ‘much love. Those caresses so simple, that 
Heaven would bless her pious desires, and that ( grief, the tears of the virtuous child, made such 
she would make a good first communion. ‘ an impression on her heart that she yielded, and 
Some days after, she indeed participated in ( allowed her toremain. For a long time the 
that banquet of the ineffable love of God, whose ‘ tears of the mother and daughter flowed in 
delight is to be with the children of men. By ( unison; each, however, endeavored to suppress 
this participation with the body and blood of } her own grief, lest she should afflict the other. 
Jesus Christ, she laid the foundation of her / At length, the countess said, ‘* One consola- 


future happiness; she drew thence strength ‘tion, my dear child, I have in the excess of 


to practise virtue and remain faithful to her 2 my troubles, and that is to see that you par- 

promises to God. She soon had occasion to ticipate in my sadness. Heaven, in afflicting 

manifest in all their brilliancy, the sentiments ) us, does not permit us to be tempted beyond 

of virtue which influenced all her actions. our strength ; friendship and filial piety come 

Count Egenolfe, at his departure, had pro- , to console us, and with religion, pour their 
Vou. I.—No. 11. 3x 
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salutary balm into our hearts. The blow( One evening Mary was seated by her side. 
which has just fallen upon me, is no doubt \ The flickering lamp threw a pale light upon 
severe, but I hope the Lord will assist me to / the bed of the countess. The young girl was 
support it, and render it profitable to my sal- | praying and could not suppress her sighs. 
vation.” The countess was apparently in a sweet sleep, 
“You would do wrong, my dear mother, {and Mary, profiting by the moment, silently 
to be too much dejected; it is by no means ) bent her knees, and taking a crucifix in her 
certain that my father is dead. This report( hands, she said: « Omnipotent God! save my 
which has spread so suddenly over the country, ) mother; thou alone canst do it, and in thy as- 
may have no foundation. Who knows but( sistance I place my hopes. Hear the prayers 
that he whom we lament still lives in the‘ of a child for her beloved mother. Thou 
enjoyment of health, and that he will return) knowest how dear she is to me! Are her 
again and change our sadness into joy.” days already numbered? Ah! if thou de- 
«You endeavor, my child, to divert my) mandest a victim, strike me, but spare my 
grief; I thank you for your good intentions, | virtuous mother. As for me, I am only a use- 
but every thing tells me that my husband is) less being on earth; I have done no good; 
dead ; I cannot entertain the hope of his re-( but why must she, whose life is so useful, 
turning.” who lives only to render those happy who 
“To God every thing is possible, my dear ( approach her, why must she be so soon re- 
mother ; frequently he plunges us into afflic-' moved from this world? ...” She would 
tion, to load us afterwards with his favors ;/ have continued, but grief would allow her to 
his goodness is infinite, why should we de- 
spair of seeing my father?” 
«You flatter yourself with illusions, Mary ; 


say no more. 
Her mother, who had heard every word, 
began to weep. The child approached, and 
alas! at your age people know little of the) their tears were mingled. At length the 
world, they have not yet been broken by mis-( countess, taking the hand of Mary, said to 
fortunes, and on this account they are deceived ) her: «* My dear child, I see that all will soon 
be closed for me in this world. The wound 
which the death of my husband has made in 
my heart will never be healed. I wish I were 
able to repay the services which you have 
rendered me during my sickness, and which 


2° 


by illusive hopes.” 

The certainty which the countess enter- 
tained of the death of her husband, worked 
strongly upon her health, she fell sick, and 
was obliged to keep her bed. Mary, con- 
vinced that this sickness only proceeded from 
grief, did every thing in her power to raise 
her hopes and her courage. Day and night 
she remained by her bedside, showing so 
much affection, that she often caused her mo- 
ther’s tears to flow. Now she administered 
to her the remedies which the physician pre- 
scribed; now she sought to divert her atten- 
tion, by relating a story from the Old Testa- 
ment; again she would read to her a passage 
from the Gospel; in a word, the pious child 
left no means untried to comfort her, whose 
existence was as dear to her as her own. 
Notwithstanding her assiduous care, the sick 
lady grew no better. Her indisposition was 
changed into a melancholy languor, and every 


you still render me; I wish... . 
“TI entreat you, mother,” cried Mary, in- 
terrupting her, “not to speak thus, for you 
pierce my heart. Ought a mother to speak 
of acknowledgments to her daughter? Is it 
not a duty for children to take care of their 
parents? Has not God made it an express 
commandment in his holy law ?” 

«You call me your mother, dear Mary! 
That name... Ah!—must I lift the veil 
that covers a secret which I would prefer to 
carry to the tomb? Mary! .... Yes, God 
knows how much I love you! ‘Tell me, have 
you the fortitude to learn... . ” 

“What? . . . Oh God! speak, mother, am 


I not your daughter ?” 


thing gave them reason to fear, that her mind,) At these words, pronounced in a tone of 
being so deeply affected, would entirely de-) the greatest anxiety, the young child burst 


) 


stroy her constitution. into a flood of tears. A solemn silence suc- 
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ceeded; neither dared to speak. Mary feared | change the will of your father. So be not 
to learn, the countess to reveal too much. ( troubled about the future. Should I die, with 
No pen could describe the anxiety of those this document well known to your brothers, 
two hearts, so worthy of each other. Reclin-( you will present yourself before the council 
ing upon her mother, Mary awaited, in ) of the family to assert your rights, and should 
breathless suspense, the revelation of the se- ) the world, in which you will occupy a bril- 
cret which the countess had hitherto con lian position, not please you, the monasteries 
cealed from her. Every minute seemed a/ of Andlau, of Hohembourg, or of Masseneaux, 
period of indescribable length. But a few are at hand, and the worthy abbesses of those 
moments before, she believed herself the ) houses will receive you in the number of their 
daughter of the count of Ribeaupierre, the | canonesses.” 

heiress of a respectable name; and now—she ) ‘This announcement struck poor Mary with 
feared to continue her questions about her ( astonishment, not that she felt chagrined for 
origin, and still she wished to know all. At not being the countess of Ribeaupierre, but 
length, unable longer to remain in that state ( because she regretted not to be the daughter 
of uncertainty ; “Oh, my dear mother,” she ) of her to whom, after God, she owed every 


cried, “or if I am no longer permitted to call / thing. There she stood, immovable, unable 


you by that sweet name, madam, I beseech ‘ to speak, with her arms around her mother’s 
you to let me know the secret which your) neck. The reader may easily suppose what 
goodness has until now concealed. Fear no- { was then passing in the soul of that little or- 
thing, tell me the truth, and should I even be phan, whose affections were so cruelly blight- 
obliged to quit this castle and take up my ed, whose future prospects were destroyed, 
dwelling in an humble cottage, it is of little ’ and whose early idea of her own situation in 
importance, put an end to,my trouble.” life, now proved vain illusions. Her preco- 

The countess, deeply moved by this scene ) cious mind foresaw what awaited her in the 
gathered her strength, and at length sli world. Till then she had found so many 
“Dear Mary, if the name of mother has been ; charms beneath what she had believed her 
to this day so sweet to you, be assured that it | paternal roof; simple and confiding, she had 





has been equally agreeable to me to hear that | loved the object which her heart told her she 
name pronounced by so amiable a daughter. / ought to cherish; a tender plant, she had at- 
Your candor, your modesty, your obedience, tached herself to the stout oak, which lent 
the attachment which you have always mani- ) her strength, and protected her against the 
fested for me, have rendered me happy, and a‘ storm; now, torn from the soil which had 
thousand times have I desired to be the mo- nourished her, she was to live in a foreign 
ther of a daughter in every respect like your- (land—she found herself an orphan. And 
self. Listen: my husband brought you one ) what would those riches of which they spoke, 
day to the castle, having found you in the cell ( avail her? Could the heart of a mother be 
of the venerable Rodolph, before whose door ) replaced by that metal at whose shrine blind 
you had been placed by unknown hands . . ” / mortals worship? Can the possession of gold, 

«Oh heaven!” cried the young girl in des- i the enjoyment of pleasure, the honors of the 
pair, “shall I then never know my parents?” ) world be a compensation for the affections 

«Be not afflicted, my child: in default of | which unite children to their parents? Can 
your real parents, you have others, who have ) that sweet happiness which is found in the 
adopted you. In the box which is placed (intimate relation with those to whom we owe 


in the great armory, among the archives of ) our being be redeemed by the gratification of 
the castle, will be found the act of your adop- ({ the senses? 


tion, written by our worthy chaplain, and) Such were the reflections which agitated 
signed by twenty knights. My husband) Mary. The countess too was greatly moved ; 


Se 


placed that act under the patronage of the \ she 1 regretted that she had unveiled this mys- 
church of Strasbourg; the censures of the ) ) tery, and still she felt herself bound to inform 
Church would fall on him who would dare to? the young girl of her true situation, in order 
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) 
not to expose her to a sad disappointment, in ) Frequently approach the sacraments; by par- 


case she herself should be removed by death. ( ticipating in these sources of grace, you will 
After some moments of silence, the orphan ) find sufficient strength to resist the impetuos- 
again took hold of the feverish hand of the ) ity of your passions. Learn to moderate your 
countess. desires, and know that in the eyes of God, the 
«The secret which you have revealed to ) nobles of this earth are not greater than the 
me,” she said, “informs me that I am not so rest of men, and that the riches and dignities 
happy as to be indebted to you for my exist- - which they rest their pretensions, are but 
ence; but still I will not cease to love you, ; vile dust when weighed in the balance of our 
and you will permit me, I hope, always to ) eternal destiny. Never forget that there is 
call you mother. This news has been a deep / another life, for which alone we have been 
wound to my heart; but I submit to my lot, created, and of which the present life is but a 
and I shall redouble my affection to show you ) shadow; and that we shall one day gather in 
that in receiving a poor orphan into your cas- } the next life, the fruits of our virtues in this. 
tle, you have not harbored an ungrateful child.” ) Be miid and good to all men; they are all 
Tears would not allow her to continue. your brethren; above all, be compassionate 
The countess, much weakened by this ) to the poor, and never belie that ancient repu- 
scene, embraced her daughter, and begged ‘tation, which your ancestors the lords of Ri- 
her to take some repose. Mary obeyed and ) beaupierre enjoyed, being always called the 
resumed her seat. fathers of the poor. There is among you 
an orphan, whom your father adopted; an 
angel of virtue, an ornament of her sex, Mary 
CuapTer VII. has given you so admirable an example, that 
Ido not hesitate to.propose her to you asa 
model. Ah! when my eyes are closed in 
In the certainty that her husband had — do not drive her away—she is your sis- 
fallen in the wars against the infidels, and (ter. She has so many claims on your affec- 
that before long she too would pay the debt ) tion, that it would be a horrible barbarity to 
of nature, the countess the next day called / render her unhappy. From my tomb, I would 
her two sons to her bedside to make known ) rise up against him that would dare to injure 
to them her last will. “You see, my chil-)the daughter of my adoption; believe me, 
dren,” she said with a feeble voice, “that I ' God will punish him who will act contrary to 
am going soon to join your father in a better ) my desires—I will say my positive orders. 
world. You would still, no doubt, have need | Allow her to follow her vocation in peace ; 
of me; but since God disposes otherwise, we ) and whether she stays in the world, or enters 
must adore his decrees and obey his holy will. ( a monastery, protect her; to you particularly 
You will inherit a splendid fortune ; divide it ) Maximillian, to you the eldest of the family, 
like brothers, and remember that union is a/ I recommend her.” 
treasure more valuable than all the gold of the) | While the countess was thus making 
world. Never let foul jealousy and that) known her wishes to her sons, one of the 
odious rivalship, so fruitful in tragic events, servants entered to announce the arrival of 
cause disunion between you; let not discord the venerable Rodolph, who desired to speak 
with its flaming torch disturb your peace;)to her. The countess requested her sons to 
always bear in mind that religion is a code of ) retire. The holy old man, leaning upon a 
peace and love, and that dissension between ( stick, entered and saluted the lady. His coun- 
brothers is a great crime in the sight of God.) tenance beamed with joy; one would have 
Be faithful to the voice of that holy religion, ( thought bim a messenger of heaven, sent to 
which only seeks the happiness of men; re- ) announce some agreeable tidings. He placed 
gard it as a tender mother; practise what it ) himself by the side of the bed, and said with 
commands and be not contented with a barren \ a faltering voice, “I come, madam, to give 
faith; faith without works is a dead faith.) you good news. The Lord has tried you for 
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a long time; but he has not abandoned you. 
He whom you lament, is about to be restored 


9? 


to you; he....- 
«« Oh, gracious heaven !” cried the countess, 


in a transport, “can it be true? Is my husband 
alive? Oh, Rodolph! do not trifle with me. 
Tell me, where is he? But no; that is not 
possible. Egenolfe is dead.” 

« Egenolfe lives, and you will have the con- 
solation to see him.” 

Whilst the pious anchorite was thus en- 
deavoring to prepare the countess, the castle 
resounded with a thousand cries of joy and 
love. Twenty voices cried out at once: 
« Long live Egenolfe, our master! Peace and 
happiness to our beloved count!” Suddenly 
the door of the apartment opened, and Ege- 
nolfe, in a simple coat of mail, advanced to- 
wards-the bed, on which his unfortunate wife 
was lying. The joy which he experienced on 
seeing his cherished spouse again, did not 
permit him to notice the paleness of her face, 
her ghastly features, and that colorless fore- 
head, on which death had already imprinted 
his murderous fingers. Too happy to find her 
alive, he caught her in his arms, and pressed 


thousand questions, told his sons that after 
dinner he would relate all his adventures and 
misfortunes, on condition the countess should 
consent to hear them. The good lady herself 
expressed a desire to learn the adventures of 
her husband; having risen from the table, fol- 
lowed by his sons, Rodolph, the Chaplain, 
Mary, and other guests, he commenced his 
story in these words. 

“Our voyage, my friends, was at first very 
happy. We arrived at Venice, and there em- 
barked in the galleys of that famous republic. 
Our fleet consisted of thirty-two vessels, filled 
by a crowd of English, French, and German 
nobles, to whom were also added some Ita- 
lians. Amidst canticles and prayers we 
weighed anchor. The spectacle presented by 
this assemblage of ships, over which floated 
the banners of so many different nations, was 
truly imposing. We ploughed the Mediter- 
ranean with full sails, and soon measured 
with the eye the vast plains of that sea, whose 
surface then so beautiful and smooth, bore the 
appearance of a mirror. We were charmed 
at the sight of those calm waters, which re- 
flected the golden rays of the sun; each undu- 


her to his heart. His virtuous wife, a victim lation multiplied the glowing orb in so won- 
to her conjugal affection, summoned the little derful a manner that there seemed to be a 
strength which remained, to return her hus- (thousand suns. What delightful sensations 
band’s marks of love. Tears sealed that in-\ we experienced in traversing that vast ele- 
terview, which alas! was to be followed by / ment, especially on beholding the magnificent 
an eternal separation. At length, after the ) spectacle, which presented itself in the even- 
first effusions of affection, the count fell back ) ing, when the hemisphere was covered with 
with fright. He perceived the greatness of) light clouds, sporting on the wings of the 
the loss which he was about to suffer. KRo-) winds, and when the greyish vapors rising 
dolph perceived the impression which the ) from the bosom of the sea, presented a con- 
sight of his lady had made on the count ; then fused appearance of mingled night and day, 
pointed to heaven, where all human sufferings ’ admirably contrasted with the declining splen- 
will have an end. Egenolfe understood him) dor of the sun. Oh, my friends! one must 
and concealed his grief. } behold the sea to conceive well its grandeur 

The return of the count and of some of his ) and sublimity ; we must cross the water now 
men at arms, reanimated all at the castle, and ’ so calm, now so terrible, to admire the great- 
excited again the joy, which had so long been ) ness of God, whose power is no where more 
banished from its walls; but earthly joy is) conspicuous than in the waves which he has 
only a mist, which soon must vanish. created. 

In the meantime a repast was prepared.) ‘We soon beheld the moon shining in all its 
Rodolph, the holy solitary, for once was wil- | beauty. That lovely orb threw her rays of 
ling to lay aside the austerities, which he had ) light on the sparkling water, ruffled by the 
practised for thirty years, and consented to sit | evening breeze. Her beauty shone brilliantly 
at the table of the count. Each one soon ) on the surface, whilst, like a majestic queen, 
took his place, and the count, pressed by a/ she slowly ascended the heavens. Her rays, 
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reflected by the vast surface of the waters,! «At the sight of that city, which recalls to 
were lost in immensity. Nothing troubled ( every Christian heart recollections the most 
that calm, that magic silence of nature; the delightful and the most heart-rending, a thou- 
crew, struck dumb with admiration, were ) sand reflections rushed upon my mind. That 
standing upon the deck, all were wrapt in the ( city, once the queen of cities, the mistress of 
same thoughts, all bowed before the power of ) nations, the abode of prophets, the object of 
the Creator, and paid homage to that Being of ( celestial favors,—afterwards sullied by a hor- 
beings, who had embellished this universe with \ rible deicide, by that crime, which stands 
so much magnificence. alone in the records of the world, scarcely 
**The voice of the priests soon after in- ‘ offered a shadow of her departed grandeur. 
vited us to prayers. Kneeling before our ? She has been deprived of her glory; her face 
God, we sent up our petitions to the eternal cama down to the dust, presented but few 
Father, and recited most beautiful prayers, ) traces of her ancient splendor; the lightning 
which echo seemed to take pleasure in re-( had passed over her guilty head, and were it 
peating. Never did prayer have so many ) not for the sepulchre of the Man-God, Jerusa- 
charms for me, as on that delightful even- ( lem would at the present day be but a decayed 
ing, when warriors and sailors adored together } and deserted ruin. 

the same Master, and with emulation blessed’ «J went with the other soldiers of Jesus 
his goodness and his love.” ‘ Christ, to pay my veneration to the places con- 
 secrated by his august presence. To tell you 
what I experienced at the sight of the holy 
places where so many sacred objects were en- 
= be impossible. For a long time I 


Cuapter VIII. 
The Captivity. : ; 
remained prostrate on the sacred pavement of 
the holy sepulchre, where every thing told me 
of the infinite love of a God made man; fora 
long time my tears flowed at the recollection 
of the death of the Son of the Eternal Father ; 
my soul was full, and my heart overflowed 
with the liveliest joy, when I at length had 
the happiness to receive the Holy Eucharist, 
before the very tomb, where was laid the vic- 
tim, immolated for the sins of the world. 

‘«« With redoubled vigor, ready to suffer every 
thing for my Divine Master, I again took up 
arms. For twenty months my life was spent 
in continual combats. Every day it became 
necessary to struggle with the infidels. In- 


« AFTER a pleasant voyage of three weeks,” 
continued the count, “*we landed in Pales- 
tine, where our brothers-in-arms received 
us with enthusiasm. Our arrival was anx- 
iously desired, for the Christians stood in need 
of assistance, their forces having been greatly 
diminished by the battles, which they were 
obliged incessantly to fight against the infidels. 
After a few days rest, we were compelled to 
take up arms, having been attacked by a 
horde of Mussulmen, who endeavored to force 
our camp. The engagement continued two 
days; the barbarians only retired when the 
ground was strewed with their dead, and they 
saw themselves repelled on every side. I had  cessantly occupied in harassing us, the savage 
the good fortune to remain unhurt in that first = of the Christian name surprised us 
action, but many of my companions-in-arms | when we least expected, laid snares for us, 
were severely wounded; even some of them ? cut off our supplies, carried away our forage, 
died in consequence. (and inflicted on us so much injury that we 

«The day after the battle, we reconnoitred were subjected to unheard of privation. How 
the country in our vicinity. The Turks had dis- often, exposed to the heat of a burning sun, 
appeared, carrying off with them their wound- ) without water, in a country desolated and 
ed and their baggage. We were obliged to ‘ened into a solitude, we believed that our 
bury their dead, so as not to expose ourselves last hour had come ; and yet we escaped as it 
to the contagious diseases of that region. We ( were by a miracle from so many disasters ! 
afterwards penetrated the country and went to) “It was Easter day. The sun had just ap- 


Jerusalem. ( peared in the east, and seemed by his splendor 
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to wish to add to the glory of the wea hausted by the privations which we endured 
which the Man-God had obtained on that day ? for so long a time, we would have repelled 
over death and over hell. Already the whole } them and victory would have crowned our 
camp was in motion ; each one saluted the courage. Ina few minutes the battle became 
beautiful orb, and turned his first thoughts! general. Such confusion followed, that the 
towards the true Sun of justice and of grace, ) ranks could no longer be kept, and each acted 
whose vivifying light dispelled the darkness ( as he thought best. Self-preservation actuated 
each individually ; the orders of the command- 
ers were disregarded; the disorder was at its 
height. Death swept without distinction his 
paring the altar to offer thereon the holy victim. ) destructive scythe over the excited multitude, 
Already the smoking censers gave forth their! and the conquering infidels only laid down 
delightful perfume, as if to purify the =| their arms when they found no resistance. 


of the mind, whose goodness and tender affec- 
tion for ungrateful men made every heart pal- 
pitate with love. Already the Levites were pre- 


riors. Already were heard the sacred canti-{ «After having fought for a long time, I fell 
cles, repeated by the echo of the mountains, ) wounded from my horse, and became insensi- 
when the advanced guards gave the cry of( ble. When sensibility returned, I was lying 
alarm. At the same time, we beheld upon in a tent, and my wound had been dressed. 
the surrounding heights an innumerable mul- / It was no doubt to the brilliant armor which 
titude of Mussulmen, brandishing their swords } I wore that I owed this favor; they expected 
and their javelins, and uttering savage cries. / alarge ransom forme. The battle was over; 
The clashing of arms, the reflection of the ( the greater part of the Christians were killed 
rays of the sun from their armor, formed a) or wounded; scarcely a few hundreds saved 
striking contrast with the silence and the im- ( themselves by flight, and took shelter in a 
posing gravity of our camp. The chiefs of ) forest, whence they were soon after driven. 
the infidels arrested for a moment the impetu-( ‘I inquired where I was. ‘You are near 
osity of their headlong phalanxes, whilst ae Bethlehem,’ replied an old slave, ‘the pris- 
sought to inspire us with courage, feigning to ( oner of Ali Mahomed.’ I asked him many 
despise that horde of barbarians. They ask joer questions, which he pretended he was 
| 
' 


questions, they look at each other, they are / unable to answer. However, he took care of 


uncertain what course to follow. Should they | me; and after a month of sufferings, more or 
fight without delay? Should they finish the ) less violent, I found myself in a condition to 
holy sacrifice which was begun? Such were leave my bed. Until that day I had only two 
the questions which were put, but which no)  ippnateiidinen to see my master; he was al- 


one had the courage to answer. ways at war, and only returned when he had 


“«< However, the attitude of the enemy became ) obtained some booty. One day he came to 
more and more threatening. They occupied? me early in the morning, and with a searching 
all the passages, they closed every avenue; ) look, said: < Listen, chief of the Christians! 
every thing proves that on that day they were / You are in my possession by the right of war. 
determined to make a last effort to destroy the } If you wish to ransom yourself, for one thou- 
Christians, and to avenge their numerous de- ) sand pieces of gold I will give you your liberty. 
feats. Ata signal from the priests, the who le / Your fate, therefore, is in your own hands.’ 
army of Christ bent their knees, and implored) ‘*I thank you, sir,’ said I, ‘ for your kind- 
his assistance on that day which was to have aess. Although the sum you demand is rather 
no to-morrow for many of our number. The ) exorbitant, I will pay you, if you will allow 
bishop recited some prayers over the deeply ) me the means to correspond with my brother 
affected crowd; they all arose, and each took | Christians, in order that they may either ad- 


the place assigned him for the combat. vance the necessary money, or ask it of my 
* Soon after the conflict began. The Mussul- ‘| wife.’ The Turk smiled, but answered nothing. 
men threw themselves upon us like blood- ‘¢ Permission to correspond with my friends 


My condition, without 
became from day to day 


thirsty tigers. They were twenty thousand ? was never granted. 
against four; and still, had we not been ex- ) being afflicting, 
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more painful. I could not stir without being ‘«‘ Yes, religion is the only consolation for the 
strictly watched. Fatigue and disgust at- ( afflicted ; without it I never could have sup- 
tended me. The remembrance of a cher-‘ ported my misfortunes, I should have fallen 
ished family, the privation of the succors of { under the weight of my afflictions, disgraced 
religion, and the thousand torments of the {my life by a base apostacy, denied Jesus 
soul, inseparable from captivity, added to my ( Christ’s virtue, my name, my family and my 
trouble. Sad months passed on; I knew not ‘ancestors; but covered by her protecting 
what to think of the conduct of my master, / egis, I supported myself amid the evils which 
who, without being a tyrant, showed a great ‘assailed me. Blessed a thousand times be the 
indifference for me, and seemed to furnish Lord, for having given to man so powerful a 
with regret the food which I received. comforter. At the moment when I thought 

«‘Some time after I was taken from my soli- / every thing lost for me, and when I had re- 
tude, and under an escort of two Arabs, was ) nounced the hope of recovering my liberty, 
conducted beyond the mountains into ihe (death suddenly felled my master. Every 
principality of Antioch. My master had sold ‘ thing was in consternation. The slaves broke 
me to a chief of one of the tribes of that coun- ( their chains, and profiting by the first mo- 
try, despairing of ever receiving my ransom. ) ments of trouble caused by this event, they 
Here commenced a new era. To the ennui ( fled, and had the generosity to ask me to ac- 
in which I languished before suddenly suc- ) company them. I was not long in deciding. 
ceeded a kind of life in which I had a thou- § They conducted me to St. John d’Acre, where 
sand afflictions to bear. I was obliged to per- ( I again saw my brother Christians, to my in- 
form a thousand menial offices and frequently ) expressible delight. Touched by the recital 
to pass the day working under a burning sun. ( of the attentions which I received from my 
The least infraction of the orders I had re- conductors, they gave them a handsome re- 
ceived, was punished either by the bastinado, { ward, and loaded me with marks of tender- 
which was applied at the soles of my feet, or (ness. I passed one month in that city, where 
by the privation of a part of my food, already }my most urgent business was to reconcile 
insufficient. My health began to sink under ( myself to God by a good confession, and to 
so many privations, but here again my afflic- ) participate in the Holy Eucharist, having 
tions were increased. Instead of care, I re- ( been so long deprived of that sweet consola- 
ceived only reproaches, and more than once } tion. Ah! how happy was I, when, for the 
the stick raised over my head, taught me to ( first time entering the temple of God, I was 
know both the cruelty of the Mussulmen and § enabled to assist at the august sacrifice of the 
their implacable hatred to the Christian name. ? altars, and adore our divine Master with the 
‘Become a Mussulman,’ said my master, one ‘rest of the faithful! My stay at St. John 
day, ‘and you will be better treated.” Anen-?d’Acre was prolonged beyond my intention ; 
ergetic « No,’ was the only answer I made,‘ no vessel was ready to sail for Europe, and 
and my eyes fixed on heaven, whence I ex- ) six weeks rolled by before I could depart. At 
pected assistance, were filled with tears at( length we embarked, and after a dangerous 
once bitter and delightful. voyage, I again saw the Adriatic sea, on 

«‘God who never abandons his own, at last ( which I had formerly experienced sensations 
took pity on me; he restored me to health,$so agreeable, and I set foot in that same 
and gave me strength to bear all the evils / Venice, where every thing enchanted me anew. 
which oppressed me. I pass in silence,my'$ ‘The Lord has blessed me by permitting me 
friends, a thousand vexations and a thousand (to see you all again. May he add this one 
acts of ill treatment which I had to undergo, § blessing, to allow us to enjoy for a long time 
and I hasten to arrive at the end of my trou- ) the happiness of domestic peace, one of the 
bles. You yourselves can form an idea of (chief goods of man.” But in pronouncing 
what I had to suffer during the twelve years ) these last words, his sad looks wandered to his 
of my captivity. If I ever felt the influence ( wife, whose death he foresaw was soon to 
of religion it was in that trying situation. separate them. 
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of the Church, face, in the midst of torments, 
the cruelest death for Jesus Christ in testi- 
mony of their faith.’ Desolation still reigns 
in those once flourishing missions, and upon 


We have just received, but too late for any | which the Catholics looked with so much satis- 
lengthened notice, the last number of this in- ) faction. Their eyes behold now only ruins in 
estimable periodical. It is exclusively occu- ( those places where lately they saw chapels, 
pied with the missions of the East—Tong- ) churches, colleges and the pious asylums of 


King, Siam and China; and about these mis- 
sions it contains the most interesting details. 
Our readers will be much edified with the 


penance and prayer. It is afflicting to think 
that the fourteen hundred churches or chapels 
of Tong-King and the four hundred sanctuaries 


following resume of the condition of the Tong- \ of Cochin-China have disappeared. More 
King mission, a victim as it has been to such ) than fifty communities of religious women have 


grievous and almost exterminating persecu- 
tions :— 

«« After so much blood spilled for the faith, 
our readers will, no doubt, ask where is now 
the Annamite Church, whose misfortunes and 
virtues have so strongly excited the feelings 
and admiration of their brethren in Europe. 
The following statement, presented to the 
Councils of the Association by the directors 
of the Seminary of Foreign Missions, will 
make known the actual condition of those 
Christians, such as the persecution has ren- 
dered it. 

«According to the news that has lately 


~~ 


been broken up. Whole villages have been 
destroyed. The houses of God, as well as the 
colleges, no longer exist. Only a few pupils 
receive in secret some lessons from the mis- 
sionaries, who are hid in caverns or wretched 
holes. Others have quitted their miserable 
country, and have been sent to the general 
college of Pulo Pinang. We must say, such 
great misfortunes demand of us new and con- 
siderable sacrifices. 

*« We have, however, gentlemen, the conso- 
lation to announce to you, that, in the midst 
of snch great ruin and suffering, sixteen 
French missionaries, having at their head the 


reached us from Tong-King and Cochin-China, ) generous bishops of Metellopolis and Acan- 


persecution still rages in those missions. We ( 


thus (Drs. Cuenot and Retord), remain full 


had ventured to hope that the death of Minh- dof zeal and courage, together with about a 
Menh, that Nero of Annam, would put an { hundred native priests, and more than four 


end to the cruel war; but you have learned 


hundred and twenty catechists, without count- 


with deep sorrow that his successor walks in Sing a much more considerable number of 


the steps of the tyrant. The prisons are per- 
petually filling with confessors. Quite re- 
cently two of our colleagues, the Rev. Messrs. 
Galy and Berneux, have been taken and car- 
ried ina cage to the capital. Several native 
priests, and some catechists have suffered 
martyrdom, others linger in dungeons. Thus, 
to use the words of the common father of the 
faithful, in his Encyclical letter of the 18th of 
September, ‘ those countries still reek with the 
blood of the sacred pastors, and of the disci- 
ples, who, renewing the examples which dis- 


other co-operators of the second order, who 
are permanent, and preside at prayer in the 
villages, &c. We are thus happy to tell you, 
that in spite of this long and violent persecu- 
tion, several hundreds of adults are baptized 
every year, and several thousands of children 
of infidel parents. 

«Permit us to add again, that the blood of 
so many martyrs, the sufferings of the con- 
fessors, the holy intrepidity of our colleagues, 
the generosity and constancy of the neophytes, 
and the continual prayers which are offered 


tinguished in a special manner the first ages | up throughout the Catholic world for the per- 
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secuted Annamites, make us hope for tranquil 
days for these afflicted missions.” 

The following passages will furnish a most 
interesting supplement to the martyrdom of 
Father Perkoyre, of whose frightful and agon- 
izing, but happy death, we gave an account 
some months back: ! 

‘««God has not left unpunished the cruelty of ' 
our enemies. The viceroy, who had made | 
fierce a war upon us, had flattered himself 5 
that he could utterly destroy the Christian 
religion; he advanced towards this end by 
trampling not only on every human feeling, 
but even the laws of the empire: nothing was 
sacred in his eyes, provided that the apostacy 
of some of our brethren rewarded his criminal 
exertions. But what are the counsels of men 
against the designs of the Lord? At the time 
that the tempest was most menacing, the holy 
see created for this mission a second vicariate : 
Italy was sending us new apostles, and the 
disgrace of the mandarin was preparing at 
Pekin. The innocent blood of Father Per- 
boyre was crying out against the tyrant, whe 
hoped to draw from it a title to the favor of 


the prince; the pagans themselves denounced (' 


his cruelty to the emperor; another governor 
came to take his place, and he himself, ac- 
cused in his turn, was juridically degraded 
by the royal commissioners, on the 6th of 
January, 1841, banished from China which 
his barbarity had disgraced, and transported 
forever to the deserts of Tartary. 

«The justice of the emperor extended no ) 
further. Our confessors, both catechists and 
faithful, men and women, continue still to 
bear their chains for the adorable name of 
Jesus Christ: confounded with the greatest 
criminals, they are so strongly fastened every 
night with chains, sealed to a stone in their 
dungeon, that it is impossible for them to’stir ) 
a foot. Nevertheless, by a special protection ) 
of God, those who were imprisoned in the ) 
chief town of the province obtained on Christ- 
mas night, 1840, a favor which the jailers 
were unable to refuse to their urgent entrea- 
ties: their chains were so far relaxed that they 
were at liberty to kneel. It was truly a sight 
to delight the angels, to see those pious Chris- ? 
tians esteeming themselves happy at being § 
able, in the darkness of their prison, to pros- ) 








trate themselves before the infant God, and 
singing until morning, the praises of the Sa- 
viour who is born for us. Oh! if the Chris- 
tians of Europe, who live in comfort, were 
to see what a great number of neophytes, 
now chained in several towns of my vicariate, 
have been suffering for a year back; if they 
were witnesses of the toils and hardships of 
our missionaries, in the sad circumstances in 
which we are placed; I doubt not but that 
they would blush at their delicacy, and that, 
animated with’a more ardent love for Jesus 
Christ, their model, as he is ours, they would 
endeavor to enter by the narrow way into the 
kingdom of God. 

‘«« The heroism of the mother of the Macha- 
bees has been here revived in the heart of a 
Chinese neophyte. Her only son was ac- 
cused before the tribunal of Ping-iao-sien of 
professing a religion proscribed by the empe- 
ror, and upon his own confession he was 
bound and led to prison. The judge who 
presided at the arrest of the young man, ex- 
amined also the women who were present, 
to know if they were Christians ; their answer 
in the affirmative placed him in much em- 
barrassment, because it was not possible to 
make them apostatize ; this he comprehended 
by the energy of their refusal ; and he did not 
wish to send them to prison, lest he should 
make more noise and more victims than he 
desired. In his vexation he satisfied himself 
with describing with a stick a circle around 
a young girl who was kneeling before him. 
(In China it is the custom to kneel before 
the judge who examines the accused.) ‘If 
you quit this circle,’ said he to her, ‘it will 
be a proof that you have apostatized;’ and he 
then retired. After his departure every one 
withdrew, except the young girl, whom the 
fear of abjuring her faith kept on her knees, 
fixed within the narrow space to which the 
rod of the mandarin had confined her. A 
secretary of the mandarin, curious to know 
what the innocent captive would do, returned, 
and finding her still in the same place and the 
same attitude, he desired her to rise and go 
away. ‘No,’ she answered; ‘I would rather 
die than take one step.’ ‘The mandarin did 
not speak seriously,’ said he. ‘It is no mat- 
ter,’ she replied ; ‘I heard his words and I 
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do not know his intentions.’ The secretary 
pressed her for a long time, without being 
able to obtain a different reply; he then ef- 
faced the line that his master had traced, and 
the young girl quitted the spot. 

«The young man whose arrest had given 
rise to this incident was brought before the 
minister of justice, who, after having to no 
purpose urged him to apostatize, passed from 
persuasion to tortures, and had him beaten on 
the face with rods, but without shaking the 
firmness of the confessor. He was then shut 
up in a horrible prison, where long sufferings 
weakened his courage. When the energy of 
his mind had abandoned him, together with 
his physical strength, some of his relatives 
and friends, who were pagans, came to visit 
him: moved with a false compassion at the 
miserable state in which they found him, they 
besought him to abjure, at least outwardly, 
the faith for which he was wasting his youth 
and life. ‘After all,’ said they, ‘your heart 
will still belong to your God; being restored 
to your family, you will be more free than 
ever to serve him.’ His mother soon heard of 
the perfidious counsel which a blind friend- 
ship was giving to the confessor. She was 
deeply afflicted on account of it. Her faith 
enabled her to understand far differently the 
true interest of her son. She sent for a de- 
veted Christian, and besought him to carry 
without delay to the prisoner this sublime ex- 
hortation: ‘My son, it is for heaven that I 
brought you into the world; until this mo- 
ment you have realized all my expectations ; 
if you had the weakness to betray them, I 
would deny you as my child ; I could no lon- 
ger recognize my blood if it ceased to be 
Christian. My son, in losing your God you 
would lose also your mother. But I will, on 
the contrary, acknowledge you, though you 
were in the tomb, when, as a martyr of that 
God who has vouchsafed to expire on an infa- 
mous cross for your salvation and for mine, I 
should receive into my arms, with veneration, 
your corpse in the stiffness of death.’ 

«These words restored to the young man 
his courage, which was failing him; he re- 
sisted all the solicitations, as well as the tor- 
tures of the judges, and was condemned to 
perpetual banishment to Tartary, where he 


laments much less the sufferings he endures 
than the dangers to which his faith is still 


) exposed. 


««'The pious mother soon heard of the vic- 
tory of her son: filled with joy at his triumph, 
she with all her heart, returned thanks to 
God, and soon after fell asleep in the Lord. 
The wife of the young exile is still alive, 
with her two children, her poverty is extreme ; 
but she hopes in him who protects the widow 
and the orphan.” 

Nice Picxtnes.—The subjoined returns of 
the receipts of the various religious societies 
in England, would appear almost incredible, 
were they not vouched for by undoubted au- 
thority. The gross amount is astonishing 
when we consider that it is contributed year 
after year. Yet with all these abundant means 
of doing good, both at home and abroad, no 
pagan nation has been converted by them to 
the Christian faith, and the mass of the Eng- 
lish population are described by the bishop of 
Oxford as little better than pagans. 


Receipts of Religious and Benevolent Institu- 
lions for the past year. 


Bible Translation, (Baptist).....1,600 0 
British and Foreign Bible,......95,095 4 
British and Foreign Sailors’,.....2,500 0 
British and Foreign School,......7,080 13 
British and Foreign Temperance,.1,100 0 0 


African Civilization Society,... £3,692 10 3 
Aged Pilgrim’s Friend,.......... 1,600 6 6 
Anti-Slavery,........... seewens 2,840 17 4 
Baptist Missionary,............22,727 2 2 
Baptist Home Missionary,....... 5,153 15 5 
Baptist Erigh,, ...p.n0sssccecsess 2,300 0 0 
Baptist Colonial Missionary,...... 507 9 | 
0 
8 
0 
3 





British Reformation,............ 1,508 14 10 
Christian Knowledge,...........90,476 0 0 
Christian Instruction,........... 1,428 8 9 
Church Missionary,............93,592 7 9 
Church of Scotland Missionary,...4,577 3 0 
————--- Jewish Mission,...... 5,839 9 11 
———--Colonial, ........000. 4,160 0 0 

—--Education Scheme,....5,684 17 2 
Church Pastoral Aid,.......... 18,900 0 0 
Colonial Cirareiics ss c:ccccsccccces 1,900 0 0 
ee ee 2,200 0 O 
District Visiting,.......... oeeees 250 0 0 
POPCIgD Aildges os ccevecccasgess 1,953 0 0O 
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SNS 5 SS ik inci wess £7,050 0 0 We find in the Univers, a letter dated St. 
Home & Col. Infant School, 1841,.1,905 7 4) Petersburg, the 27th August, in answer to an 
Home Missionary,..............9,402 4 0) article of the Quotidienne on the Pope’s allo- 
ee ee ee ee ee 4,136 0 0) cution, relative to the situation of the Catho- 
Irish Evangelical, about.........2,000 0 0( licsin Russia, in which the emperor was de- 
Jews, for Propagation of Chris- scribed as personally opposed to the system 

tianity among the........... 24,699 8 9( of persecution pursued towards them during 
Jews, Operative Converts’ In- the last four years. ‘I have lived,” writes 

EN + Ss NGH i Fire tvcede's's 00 799 0 0(the correspondent of the Univers, “ among 
London City Mission,...... ...-.5,534 18 114 Russians of all ranks and conditions, and I 
London Missionary,............80,874 0 2) must say, to their credit, that I never met one 
Lord’s Day Observance,.......... 513 4 0(who did not deplore the barbarous acts of 
Moravian Missionary,..........10,651 9 9) their government. 1 heard ministers of state 
National School, annual subscri- openly express their sorrow at seeing the 

bers, about. ........ccccceees 6,000 © 0)emperor persist in so impolitic and cruel a 
Naval and Military Bible,........2,809 0 O(system, and blush at the amount of torture 
New Brit. and For. Temperance,.2,137 6 10 4 inflicted on the unhappy Catholics. The Rus- 
Newfoundland School,.......... 3,470 0 0)?sian clergy, the council of the empire, the 
PURO 6 ove cd ves iiss sesestocess 768 0 0(senate, nobility, people, and the different bo- 
Prayer Book and Homily,....... 2,496 8 1) dies of the state unite in condemning a policy 
Protestant Association,..........1,876 0 0( which is only worthy of the Scythians. 
Metigioes Trett,..issssccesess 56,014 8 1) Count Strogonoff, the minister of the inte- 
Sailor’s Home,.......0.csceeees 2,811 0 O(rior, lost his portfolio last year because he 
Scottish United Secession Mis- would not sanction the spoliation of the pro- 

Sion Fand,. ...csccccscccceses 4,196 14 perty of the Catholic Church. Count Ben- 


9 
Sunday School Union,..........10,241 9 7) kendorf was nigh falling likewise into dis- 
Suppression of Intemperance,.....908 15 0) grace for having taken some interest in the 
0 
4 








Trinitarian Bible,........00.00. 2,201 14 fate of several victims of this persecution. 
Wesleyan Missionary,........ 101,618 2 Notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of a 
. female friend, to whom he is entirely devoted, 

TOM 63s £721,512 11 9) Count Nesselrode, so powerful at court, was 


or upwards of three millions and a half of dol- ( afraid, some time ago, to beg pardon from the 
lars. That such a sum should be collected ) emperor for a poor mother who was thrown 
every year, speaks well for the zeal of es into prison after her children had been wrested 
contributors, whatever may be thought of their) from her in order that they might be brought 
good sense.—N. Y. Freeman’s Journal. up in the Russian religion. Finally, to save 

THe Cuurcn 1n Russta.—The persecu- Princess Wolchensky, and obtain for her per- 
tions commenced by the Emperor of Russia) mission to go into exile, the empress was ob- 
against his Catholic subjects have only served § liged to interfere and throw herself at the feet 
to increase their number. In the city of) of the emperor. His majesty has repeatedly 
Warsaw alone no less than four hundred Jews ( declared that his mission is to destroy Polonism 
abjured Judaism and embraced the Roman ) and Dominus vobiscum.—.N.Y. Freeman’s Jour. 
Catholic religion in the course of 1841. The( Tue CuurcH or SwitzErRLaAnp.—We 
number of those who conformed to the Greek ) glean the following information principally 
schism was comparatively small, although ) from the Union Catholique and the Univers, 
great advantages are held out to the Israelites of different dates :— 


~~ 


who embrace the religion of the state, whilst) The Catholic movement which is now so 
those who become Catholics have nothing but ) extensively going on in Switzerland, is a re- 
persecution to expect. This is a singular, but) action against another movement of an im- 
by no means an isolated fact in the history of{ pious and revolutionary character, the off- 
intolerance.—London Atlas. ) spring of the Revolution of July, 1830. At 
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that period, men of order and probity were ous protests of all the bishops, monasteries 
removed from places of power, and irreligion, ) and governments of the Catholic cantons, in 
heresy and anarchy gained a triumph. For a) unison with the sentiments publicly expressed 
few years only was the Catholic standard up-? by his holiness, must awaken the zeal of the 
borne by the most energetical inhabitants of ) most timid. The renewal of the debates will 
Helvetia; they had, no doubt, to encounter? be confidently awaited. A Swiss correspon- 
very great obstacles, as in several parts, par- ) dent of the Union Catholique states, that «It 
ticularly in Argovia, the revolutionary auda- yi is useless to expect the least concession from 
city increased. Argovia, however, is now \ the faction which is now in power, even if the 
placed in an embarrassing predicament—the ) whole world should petition it to grant jus- 

| 

! 








moderate Protestants voluntarily incline to-( tice. Force alone can conquer the pride and 
wards the Catholics, whilst the latter have re- ) obstinacy of that sect which is cowardly 
covered all their former posts and influence, ( enough when it beholds real danger, but 
and take advantage thereof to recall the ) which is arrogant, cruel and pitiless, when it 
true principles of order, justice and human- ( has only to dread official documents. For my 
ity. The government of Argovia has sup- ) part, I cannot imagine by what a total want 
pressed several convents in that canton, con- (of sound policy France does not seize this 
trary to the federal guarantee and the twelfth ) opportunity to regain a solid and honorable 
paragraph of the fundamental pact. The ? influence, by openly protecting the Catholic 
bishops and the monastic superiors all over \ party, which has always been attached to 
the confederation have energetically protested ) France. Heaven above knows what perma- 
against the acts of the Argovian government, | nent kind of order will be yet established in 
which, however, possesses a number of ad- ) Switzerland; but at the present moment the 
herents. only thing to be done is to restore honest men 
The nine cantons which demand the re-es- ) to power, and to remove the radicals—in other 
tablishment of the Argovian convents are all ( words, the terrorists of 1793.” 
the Catholic states of the confederation, aided ) The persecuted Catholics in Switzerland 
by Neufchatel and Bale Ville; the cantons ( have just obtained a glorious redress. At the 
which sanction the destruction of the ion} Arg of the suppression of the convents of 
vents belong to the pretended reformation. / Argovia, the radicals caused from sixty to 
Out of a spirit of religious hostility, they sup- ) seventy Catholics to be arrested in the canton 
port violent measures, an odious tyranny and ) of Soleure, under the pretence that the latter 
a revolutionary government. Such is heresy, \ were conspiring in favor of the religious and 
always as blind as it is unjust. The face of conservative interests of the country. After 
matters would have been totally changed, if ( ’ the expiration of eighteen months, the crimi- 
those powers which are interested in the re- nal tribunal, composed of radicals, has de- 
pose and religious liberty of Switzerland, had )clared that the charge was unfounded, and 
fulfilled their mission. The least demonstra- ) that no crime had been committed. Radical 
tion would have turned a great number of { terrorism manifests itself more and more every 
votes, and the majority of the reformed can- \ day, although public opinion has long ago 
tons would have agreed to the maintenance denounced it in Switzerland. In the canton 
of the pact, and consequently to the re-estab- | of Soleure, the radical government has sup- 
lishment of the convents. Let us not hesi- ) pressed the Sentinelle du Jura, a courageous 
tate to say that diplomacy has not done its Catholic organ, and has nearly ruined by pro- 
duty. The federal diet which was convoked secutions the editor of that journal, M. T. 
to vote on the convents of Argovia, was not ) Scherer. The Rev. Mr. Fuchs has followed 
able to obtain a decided majority on either ) ) the good example of his namesake the canon, 
side of the question, and consequently the / and has retracted all those parts of his writ- 
discussion is postponed till next year ; but the ings which were condemned by his holiness; 
activity displayed by the Catholics will se- ) the apostolical nuncio, in Switzerland, has re- 
eure the triumph of their cause. The gener-( stored him to his functions by order of the 
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DOMESTIC. 

STATISTICS OF THE CHURCH IN THE U. 
Strates.—We have collected the following 
summary from the pages of the Catholic Al- 
manac for 1843. 


Pope. Efforts are again being made to re-es- 
tablish the Jesuits at Lucerne. The affair 
was to be decided by the grand council in the 
beginning of the present month. 

The radical municipal council of St. Mau- 


rice, in Valais, have refused the rights of Diocesses. Churches and Chapels, Other Stations. Clergymen. 


PD ?D Oe 


citizenship to the editors of the Gazelle du ) Baltimore,........70....0.0++20seeeee- 69 
Simplon, a journal established for the purpose ( Philadelphia,.....100.........—....00- 61 
of combating the impious doctrines set forth ‘New York,...... 90..... 20 ceO.cecces 71 
by the Echo des Alpes, a Protestant periodical. ) Boston,.......... Basscsis eeehBerccscce 34 
The bishop of Sion (Switzerland) has so- ( Detroit,.......... B0...% 1000 RBs oc cens 19 
lemnly condemned the above-named revolu- ) Cincinnati,....... 45. wccccses 20... sce 47 
tionary journal, the Echo des Alpes, and has ( Vincennes,....... BT oo cccsees 29. cece 34 
forbidden all Catholics to read it. Dubuque,........ BO... coves BOs... 000% 11 
A meeting of the Catholic communes of the ( St. Louis,..... 00 D6e ee cee ee BO. ec ceee 77 
canton of Bale-Campagne took place lately at | New Orleans,....42.........22......- 52 
Rheinach, for the purpose of demanding a ;? Natchez,......... sec ccccccs Biccscecs 4 
special tribunal and special authorities for the | Mobile,........... Tecccceees 28. eeeee 18 
Catholic communes of the district of Briseck. ) Charleston,...... DR isons anid Bierce «cd 
The acts of the congress of Vienna authorize ( Richmond,........ MD. rcccccces Be creones 7 
them in their demand ; but it is melancholy to ) Louisville,....... Ghia céwae at eee 51 
find that the persecutions experienced by the ( Nashville,......... ee 040. wc cceee 7 
Catholics of Argovia, begin to excite distrust — —— — 
amongst the Catholics of the other cantons. Total,...... 587... cece. 4797. o 000 581 
In the canton of Lucerne, the association There are twenty-one ecclesiastical semi- 
for the progress of the faith, which so power- (/ naries in the United States; twelve colleges, 
fully contributed to the welfare of religion, {and as many other literary institutions for 
has just received the approbation of our Holy ) young men; thirty-six houses of religious 
Father the Pope. The late Father Wolf was | women, and forty-eight academies for young 


the founder of the association. In Schwytz, ) ladies. The Catholic population is estimated 
the Jesuits’ church is rapidly rising—the two at 1,300,000. During the past year, ten deaths 
towers being already erected. The architec- } occurred among the clergy. 

ture partakes of the Gothic and Byzantine The editor of the Almanac remarks: “The 
styles. Inthe canton Valais, the feast of the  synoptical table of Catholicity in the United 
assumption attracted, according to custom, 
numerous pilgrims, who arrived at St. Mau- 


( States has been omitted this year, as it was 
found impossible to arrange it with any degree 
rice with rosaries in their hands and fervent ‘f accuracy from the imperfect statements 
prayers on their lips, and who afterwards went ( transmitted to the editor. The returns from 
towards the chapel of Notre Dame du Sex. ) some of the diocesses have been full and satis- 
The majority took up their abode for the night | factory, but in most of them the number of 
along the picturesque road which leads to the } churches and stations, and in a few, the num- 
chapel, and awaited the dawn of day, singing / ber of clergymen is only approximately given 
canticles and reciting the rosary. The night | under the recapitulation of each diocess. It 
was magnificent, and the numerous little lights is the fond hope of those who have charge of 

( 

; 

| 


which were enkindled, sparkled here and (the Almanac, that the statements for future 
numbers of the periodical, will be more com- 


there on the black and imposing mass of rocks. 
prehensive, and for this reason more useful to 


Strengthened by the spiritual succours which 
they had come from so far to seek, they all ) the public.” 
departed, leaving on the minds of the specta-  ArcHpiocess oF BALTimMorE.—The re- 


tors the conviction that there is still much ‘ception of Miss Catharine Clery, a native of 


sincere faith amongst the peasantry. / Virginia, into the order of the Visitation, 
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the church to encourage her ministers to keep 
pace with, if not to precede the march of 
science; and hence in every department of 
learning there are many illustrious names 
among the occupants of the sanctuary. The 
more extensive is the information of a cler- 
gyman, the greater will be his influence with 
the people. Knowledge is power. Every aid 
for the acquisition of general learning, should 
consequently be given to the young semi- 
narian. This is done in the great seminaries 
of Europe. When will it be done in this 
country ? This is an important and interesting 
question. Our bishops have not yet at their 
disposal sufficient means, and the people do 
not give themselves much concern on the 
subject. How few, for example in the dio- 
cess of Kentucky, have ever asked themselves 
what they could do to contribute to the pros- 
perity of the diocesan seminary? How much 
smaller the number of those who have actu- 
ally contributed? Yet there is no object more 
worthy of their attention and solicitude, and 
no good work soliciting their co-operation, 
from which the benefit and advantage in a 
hundred fold, will more certainly revert to 


pound the principles of theology, and to show themselves. We merely throw out a hint on 
the curious texture of an argument; but pro- this subject.— Cath. Advocate. a 
fessors, who are able to bring before the cl) Diocess or Cincinnati.—Ordination.— 
) 
) 


took place at Georgetown, D. C. on Tuesday, 
the 18th of October. The most Rev. Arch- 
bishop presided, and Rev. J. Ryder preached 
an eloquent discourse on the occasion. 
Drocess oF LouisvILLE.—We understand 
that by an arrangement of the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
with the society of the Lazarists, the diocesan 
seminary has been placed under their direc- 
tion. Two members of this pious and effi- 
cient congregation have already taken up 
their abode at the seminary. Rev. Father 
Chandy, is superior ; Rev. Father Demarchi, is 
assistant. This information will give pleasure 
to all interested in the progress of our holy 
religion. After God, every thing depends 
upon the character and qualifications, of those 
who are sent forth as messengers of the gos- 
pel, and the character and qualifications of 
the clergymen, must in a great measure de- 
pend upon the institution in which they are 
educated. The seminary may therefore be 
regarded as the germ of prosperity to a diocess. 
It is important to have there a superior of en- 
larged views, extensive experience, and en- 
lightened piety, to have professors, not only 


skilled in black letter learning, able to ex- 
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dent’s mind, a comprehensive view of reli- ) 0" the 24th of August, the Right Rev. Dr. 


gion, with all its elevation and sublimity of Purcell conferred the four minor orders on 
conception and grandeur of design as a whole, ) Mr. Maurice Howard; and on the 16th, 18th 
as well as harmony and beauty of details ;— and 23d October, the same gentleman was 
professors who know a snfficiency of general } ordained subdeacon, deacon and priest.— Cath. 
science to teach the student, how every thing ? Telegraph. 
may be made tributary to the great cause Diocess oF DetTroit.—Ordination.—On 
which he will one day have to advocate before last Saturday, 24th ult., being the feast of our 
mankind ; professors, in fine, whose taste for Lady of Mercy, Mr. Kindekens was ordained 
mere polite literature is sufficiently cultivated, ) Priest in St. Ann’s Cathedral, by Right Rev. 
as to throw an exterior elegance over their | Dr. P. P. Lefevre, Very Rev. Mr. Badin as 
solid and cumbrous learning, just as the high Priest, Rev. Mr. Skola as deacon and 
graceful ivy with its tendrils and leaves, Rev. Mr. Kilroy as sub-deacon. This is the 
winding itself round the sturdy monarch of second ordination that has taken place here 
the woods, invests it with adventitious beauty, this year.— Western Catholic Register. 
but takes nothing from its strength, grandeur,) 1ND!AN Mrssrons.—Mr. Rood is now en- 
or solidity. gaged in binding an edition of prayer books 
In a seminary also, there should be a well) fF the Ottawa Mission on Lake Superior. 
selected and even extensive library, with all) This work which consists of three hundred 
the aids and appliances for the illustration 4 pages, printed in the Indian tongue was pre- 
science, and the investigation of knowledge.) Pared by the Rev. F. Baraga, missionary, on 
It has, always and wisely, been the aim of Lake Superior. The same gentleman has 
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also prepared a school book for the same na- ) basis, and the country is being rapidly popu- 


tion which will soon be published.—Jbid. lated, so much so, indeed, that although in 
fp : 1835 the population of the county was only 
To the Editor of the Religious Cabinet. four hundred and forty, it now exceeds fifteen 


Rev. Srr:—At the request of many who ) hundred and sixty. 
feel an interest in Catholic colonization, and) The active spirit of emigrating to the colony 
who desire the greatest publicity to be given (is at present manifesting itself among families 
to the various enterprizes of the sort, I beg to ) and individuals, whose principles and charac- 
lay before your readers some information in ter render them a most valuable accession and 
regard to the colony [ am establishing at St. gives the fullest assurance that the progress 
Marie. The town is situated on the Embar-/ of improvement will not stop short of a com- 
rass river, in Jasper county, Illinois, at the ) plete attainment of the objects of the enter- 
distance of thirty-five miles from Vincennes, ) prize. 
the residence of our bishop, fourteen north of{ In this vicinity large quantities of govern- 
the great mail route from Louisville, Ky., by ) ment land can yet be obtained at one dollar 
Vincennes to St. Louis, Mo.; twenty-two { and twenty-five cents per acre, of the best 
miles south of the national road, and twenty- ) quality, and in the most desirable situations, 
four from the nearest point upon the Wabash. / and the founder will take great pleasure in 
The country in the vicinity of the town is rich | giving most complete information and assist- 
and fertile, composed, in the most desirable / ance to those desirous of joining the colony, 
proportions, of timber and prairie, and its | who may communicate their wishes either in 
susceptibility of cultivation is tested by the ) person or by writing. To the poor man who 
numerous and productive farms which dot its ( may have a longing to retire from the cares of 
surface. ) older communities to an unambitious compe- 

The town already, although but recently tence in the retirement of a country life, he 
established, furnishes the advantages neces- ) proposes to sell portions of his own entry, 
sary for the convenience of the country. A ) at the lowest price that would cover his ex- 
church, with its resident priest, mills, stores, ) penses, incidental to its purchase and improve- 
mechanics’ shops, are all to be found; and in’ ment upon a long credit, and even so far as he 
the spring, according to arrangements witi: ) shall from time to time need it, to take in 
the right reverend bishop, will be commenced } payment the labor of the purchaser. 
a sisters’ school, and one of brothers, so soon He invites all whose feelings are congenial 
as needed. The products of the soil can find ) to his own to come and examine, and to all 
their way to the southern market down the | such, whatever may be their means, he hopes 
Embarrass, Wabash, Ohio and Mississippi, or ) the colony will afford the most satisfactory 
up the Wabash, the Wabash and Erie Canal, { location. The motives which induced the 
which is now completed, and the lakes and ) undertaking, must be a sufficient guarantee, 
to New York. that no effort will be omitted, to collect 

This enterprise took its origin in the desire ) around the settlement every advantage that 
entertained by the numerous family of the ) can render life sweet, or Catholicity edifying. 
founder, to establish in America a home, where ) So far as it is permitted to look into the future, 
all its members might find themselves separ- ) we cannot but anticipate from the favorable 
ated from the vicissitudes and cares of Eu- ) demonstrations of Providence, an early period, 
rope, and united among themselves and such ) when the colonists will be comfortably seated 
other Catholics as felt disposed to partake of under their own vine and figtree, enjoying 
its advantages, to enjoy uninterrupted, and to) away from the disturbing influences of the 


the fullest extent possible, the comforts of great world, prosperity at home, happiness 
) with their neighbors, and peace with their 


Oe 


our holy religion. 


Several tedious years of toil have at last ) God. Respectfully yours, 
brought to view a realization of the wish. ) JosEPH PicqueET, Post Master, 
The town is established upon a permanent ? St. Marie, Jasper county, Illinois. 


